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Wishwood Revisited 


By Leo Hamalian. 


HE MAIN dramatic action in T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion deals with 
Tite gradual and progressive liberation of Harry Monchensey from his sense 

of guilt and defilement in a private, curse-haunted universe. This liberation 
is brought about in the presence of certain mysterious forces represented by the 
Eumenides. In this study, I hope to show that the Eumenides are pivots in the 
pattern of the play, the turning points of Eliot’s mosaic, the touchstones to 
character, and not merely adjuncts to the action (like the ghosts in Murder in 
the Cathedral), as most critics have maintained. 

The Eumenides appear to Harry on three separate occasions. With each 
appearance, they lead Harry deeper into the heart of the matter—towards the 
discovery and knowledge he needs in order to recover his sanity. 

Harry sees the Eumenides as concrete entities for the first time after he 
returns to Wishwood. Whatever hope he had of finding release from his guilt 
turns to despair under the gaze of his pursuers. When his family fails to com- 
municate with him, his sense of despair and alienation breaks his contact with 
reality and intensifies his isolation in a world “without direction, purpose, or 
| principle.” Harry’s first encounter with the Eumenides arrests his hope that 

one may escape the burning wheel by flight to the womb-world. Wishwood 

instead of a refuge appears to be the end of the line. 

But, as Eliot has told his readers, in the end is the beginning, and in despair 
the way to freedom. Harry asks himself why the Eumenides should wait until 
his return to Wishwood to show, themselves, and Agatha encourages him to 

| explore the past as the path to freedom. From this point on, Harry becomes, 
like Oedipus, the pursuer and pursued, the hunter hunting himself down the 
labyrinthine way to liberation. Mary sets him on the scent by confirming his 
suspicion that his present misery is somehow linked to his past at Wishwood. 
The possibility of a romantic relationship (Mary, a childhood chum, attracts 
Harry as an alternate way to the womb) glimmers for a moment in his mind, 
but the Eumenides appear a second time to warn him away from his contem- 
plated evasion. Mary pretends? that she does not see them, and Harry with- 
draws from her, convinced that she is as unreceptive as the rest. But now 
Harry is certain that Wishwood holds the secret he seeks, and he decides to 
stay instead of immediately resuming his flight. This decision to face the Furies 
and all they represent is the second stage of his liberation. 

The third and final stage begins during his conversation with Warburton 
and terminates with the “rose-garden” scene. Warburton provides the fragments 
of the puzzle, and Agatha fills in the missing parts. She recalls her affair with 
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his father and reveals that he had planned to murder the wife he hated. Harry 
asks, “In what way did he wish to murder?” This is the overwhelming ques- 
tion. Up to this point, whether or not Harry actually murdered his wife re- 
mains vague: in light of Harry’s condition, Uncle Charles views his confession 
with scepticism, shrewdly suspecting that Harry cannot dissociate the pollution 
of his wife’s existence from the pollution of her death. When Agatha forces 
Harry to focus upon the event (to face the Furies, so to speak), and strip 
himself of his compulsive habit of self-immolation, he begins to understand 
what actually happened that night at sea. It is worth trying to reconstruct the 
episode from the few scattered hints in the play, for it seems to me that any 
valid interpretation cannot afford to ignore the importance of the event (even 
though, perversely enough, Eliot himself appears to ignore its importance). 


HAkY IS standing on the deck of the liner, a few feet from his wife, who 

is leaning against the rail. She has sometimes talked of suicide in her at- 
tempts to make him care about her, and at this juncture, is drunkenly taunting 
him with the threat—even pretending to carry it out. She overdoes it and acci- 
dentally falls overboard. Since it is late at night, no one aboard ship hears her 
scream. Harry, himself, paralyzed by the unexpected tragedy, does not call for 
help or attempt to rescue her in any way. He retires to his cabin and gives 
Downing an incoherent version of the accident (does no one miss her presence 
on the ship?). Because the whole scene of shoving her overboard has passed 
through his mind before, Harry begins to believe that he did actually push her 
(a parallel phenomenon often occurs in battle-weary soldiers). His recollection 
of the extraordinary aftermath—the event itself he has buried deeply in his 
unconsciousness—convinces him of his guilt. In brief, he has objectified a 
fantasy and then accepted the objectification of it as the truth. In his mind, 
the thought becomes the equivalent of the act.* 

It is Agatha, through patience and love, who helps Harry to ‘‘clear” his 
mind and to make the vital distinction between deem and deed. The load of 
guilt drops from Harry as he preceives that his remark to Warburton, ‘The 
things that are going to happen have already happened” is true in a different 
sense: his father’s wish to kill his wife has repeated itself in him as a kind 
of family curse. The knowledge for which he has returned instinctively to 
Wishwood turns out to be the knowledge that the past may be redeemable. 
This realization frees him from his feeling that he is a freak, an outcast destined 
to wander through the world bearing the mark of Cain. 

Harry's perspective is re-ordered by his release, and he is attracted to the 
agent of his release, half as a son, half as a lover. They join in a spiritual 
meeting (the only true reunion in the play), but the encounter is brief. The 
Eumenides appear for a third time, again to warn Harry against taking the 
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WISHWOOD REVISITED 


wrong door. Now Harry does not deny them. Surrounded by a sense of grace 
created by his rose-garden experience, Harry intuits (“His Lordship is rather 
psychic’—Downing) the higher function of the Eumenides by relating their 
presence to Agatha’s message: “‘relief from what happened” may come not 
through evasion, but through quest; not through rejection, but through the 
“awful daring of a moment's surrender.’ Without fully understanding its mean- 
ing, Harry accepts Agatha’s instruction ‘‘to rest in our own suffering is evasion 
of suffering. We must learn to suffer more.” The Eumenides are the spiritual 
clue that he has been elected for action and suffering on a plane that transcends 
the purely personal and physical. As Harry departs in pursuit of the “hint half 
guessed, the gift half understood,’ Agatha and Mary reverse their circular 
movement around the cake intended for Amy, to indicate that the wheel has 
also changed direction. Hence, what began as a primitive flight from fear is 
transformed into a Christian pilgrimage of penance, with pagan furies at the 
entrance and bright angels at the exit. Even the time of the action, Holy 
Week, suggests that the hour of transformation is about to be celebrated (the 
final ceremony is a scarcely-disguised Tenebrae). For the Christian faithful, 
the Aeschylean theme of guilt is elevated to one of nobler meaning: as Agatha 
says, speaking for the author, “What we have written is not a story of detection, 
of crime and punishment, but of sin and expiation.’’* Infolding suggestions of 
blood-curse, psychological guilt, and Christian sin, the symbol of the Eumenides 
is woven intricately into all levels of the play's horizontal structure. 

Just as deftly the symbol is spread over what might be regarded as its vertical 
structure. While they have their own existence as individuals, the characters are 
grouped in stations along a hierarchial scale of values. In this schematic ar- 
rangement, position is determined by the nature of spiritual perception (or by 
the level of consciousness or awareness), and by the nature of the actions arising 
from the perceptions of each character.> Seen from this perspective, the Eumen- 
ides become the point of reference in the manipulation of various, shifting 
planes of perception, or a kind of rough index to spirituality or what we might 
call ‘‘awareness quotient.” 

The presence of these silent agents is felt by every member of the family. 
They operate as a strange force working behind the scenes, assembling the group 
almost against its will, and exerting peculiar powers on Wishwood. But only 
the characters with the will to believe in the spirit have the vision to recognize 
the higher function of these agents. These members of the family actually see 
what they sense, so strongly do their sense it (“If this strains your credulity, 
entertain the suggestion that a sudden intuition, in certain minds, may tend to 
express itself at once in a picture’—Harcourt-Reilly). Those who deny the 
spirit cannot see its emissaries, but these characters feel their presence. They 
can respond only to their fearsome aspect; the supernatural to them is only 
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something which troubles sleep. Without vision, they are beyond inner change; 
and beyond inner change themselves, they behave as though no one or nothing 
else changes.* Living and partly living, they try to avoid the reality that lies 
beyond appearance in Eliot’s haunted universe. 


Cy THIS LATTER group, only Uncle Charles cares to comprehend the design 

that may exist beyond the world of external events, of strictly practical 
purposes. He is dimly aware of forces outside his grasp, and, at the end, says 
with self-effacing humor, ‘‘I fear that my mind is not what it was—or was it— 
and yet I think that I might understand.” But Charles measured out his life 
with sherry glasses, and when his moment of salvation flickered, he was, in 
short, afraid.? Gerald is a foil to his brother Charles—a beautifully cryptic 
creation whose manner manages to indicate why young men in England are 
angty today. Like his accident-prone nephew Arthur, who is stamped in his 
image, Gerald is on vacation from consciousness. He sees nothing and knows 
nothing—a figure straight out of ‘“The Game of Chess.” The two aunts, whose 
personalities reverse the qualities implied by their names, also lack perception 
or passion. Behind their trivial concerns, they have hidden and continue to hide 
from spiritual disturbance. 

This foursome of aunts and uncles—the chorus—feels and fears the strange 
spirits at Wishwood. Still, these people refuse to examine what they feel and 
fear. But when they are overwhelmed by what the subconsciousness will not 
overlook, a procession of forebodings and terrors marches through the lower cen- 
ters of their minds, and into simultaneous articulation. As they sink into this 
primitive state, their common recitation becomes clogged with surrealistic images 
—slumbering memories from the past and disturbing moments from the present 
“all twined and tangled together.” But this kind of awareness, unlighted by 
belief, is merely animal. Until they learn a change of heart, these people can 
neither escape nor exorcise the nameless forces lurking within and about them. 
Whether in Argos or in England, one must look into the heart of light in order 
to transform devils into angels. While Harry is saying, ““Now I see,” the chorus 
declares dolefully, “We have lost our way in the dark.” They pass each other, 
Harry and these spirtiually decadent gentlefolk, going in opposite directions. 

Amy is the most forceful person in this group, living on the plane of will 
alone. But will without spiritual guidance is like senses without soul, and 
Amy’s attempt to will a design to which all must consent is wrecked by her 
inability to see beyond her own will. Unmoved by physical disaster, she is 
completely crumpled by Harry’s departure. When her clock stops, she too is in 
the dark, and her party, more dismal than Dusty’s (Sweeney Agonistes), be- 
comes her funeral. We are left with the inescapable inference that these repre- 
sentatives of English aristocracy, with every advantage their age could confer, 
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WISHWOOD REVISITED 


are doomed to extinction by the events gathering on the horizon in 1939. De- 
prived of even simple belief by their sophisticated but bankrupt secularism, 
and shaken from their sophistication by their simple fear, they are the hollow 
men and women. 

Occupying the “territory between two worlds” are Agatha, Mary, and Down- 
ing. All three see the Eumenides,® but like the protagonist of “A Song for 
Simeon,” they have not been elected to pursue “the ultimate vision.” However, 
knowing that ecstasy is possible, they can help Harry towards it. After he is 
beyond their assistance, they will go each in his own direction to find what 
peace may be granted to those who “‘shall not know the one veritable power.” 
As part of the almost geometric using and re-using of patterns, there is a 
parallel between Mary’s starting life as a teacher and Agatha’s debut in that 
profession: disappointed in romantic love, Mary will devote herself to the in- 
tellectual enlightenment of others, while learning the attitudes of resignation 
that her aunt has already attained. If their future seems drab, both have been 
fortified for it by their encounter with the powers that emerge now and then. 
At the outset only “watchers and waiters” like the women of Canterbury, Mary 
and Agatha exit as possessors of wisdom, surprisingly unsoured by prospects 
that might seem sterile to their secular kinfolk. 

As his name suggests, the valet-chauffeur Downing is the lower-class coun- 
terpart of the two women. He demonstrates that spiritual perception is not a 
matter of class or intellect. Presumably because his vision is unhampered by 
involvement in the tangle of loves and hatreds, Downing becomes aware of 
the Eumenides earlier than the others. Downing is to accompany his master 
on the first leg of his journey; at some point along the way, he will take his 
leave, perhaps in these words of Simeon: “Let thy servant depart, having 
seen thy salvation.” 

On Harry alone, a hero to his valet, is bestowed the privilege of the 
perilous quest. Having been most low, he is raised up by accepting the election 
of the Eumenides to explore the meaning of the rose-garden experience. When 
first confronted by these powers, he sees them as evil eyes, but during the 
moment of illumination, they merge into the “‘final eye,” judicial and benevo- 
lent (the shift from plural to singular parallels the change from pagan to 
Christian purposes in the play). His will made ready for the thousand natural 
shocks an heir is heir to, Harry follows the Eumenides as immediately and 
intelligibly as the Disciples dropping their nets. Divested of the impure 
love of created beings, Harry can act with a purified, impersonal, and self- 
sacrificing submission, in alien places under strange skies.® Just as Thomas 4 


charity, so does Harry becorne a symbol of hope (each play is concerned 
with the Christian virtues in their order of importance). As Harry secks the 
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triple salvation of self, family, and world, we may safely infer that the author, 
too, is repudiating the desperate declaration of Sweeney: “I’ve been born and 
once is enough.” 

Also linked, like the liberation of Harry, to the influence of the Eumenides, 
are the runic utterances of Agatha, inspired by the trance-like incantations of 
Cassandra in the Aeschylean play. The first is said just after the first appearance 
of the Eumenides; the second, an exorcism of evil, is spoken shortly after their 
second appearance; and immediately following their third, Agatha steps into 
the place they had occupied and descants a final rune to indicate that the curse 
is about to be ended. As the ‘“‘crossed bones” are straightened and the “cloud 
of unknowing” is lifted, these passages of pagan incantation acquire an in- 
creasingly Christian tone. This pattern of development is recapitulated in the 
concluding ritual of Mary and Agatha, wherein the primitive birthday ob- 
servance and curse-cure, with its ‘“‘follow-follow’’?® procession, becomes a Chris- 
tian communion and prayer. Thus, the idea of transvaluation of curse into 
blessing is worked out also in the pattern of the runic passages. If art is the 
expression of organized meaning, Eliot has expressed the complex experience 
that was his meaning in a form exactly suited to it. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 There is a curious disagreement about the number of appearances the Eumenides make. 
They become visible to Harry first on his arrival, second during his conversation with 
Mary, and third during the conversation with Agatha. This seems so clear that it is 
surprising when Miss Helen Gardner, The Art of T. S. Eliot (New York, 1950), 
p. 153, states that they become visible only twice, and absolutely astonishing when 
Harry himself remarks about the second appearance of the Eumenides, ‘““Why do you 
show yourselves for the first time?” 

2 Does Mary really fail to see the Eumenides? Like the question of how many appear- 

ances the Eumenides make, this point is vital to my interpretation of the play. Helen 

Gardner, op. cit., p. 153, says that Mary does not see them, and Martin Browne, ina 

conversation with me, said he did not think Mary was supposed to see them. I believe 

both have been misled by Mary’s statement in Part I: “Harry! There is no one there,” 

a pretension for an obvious reason. Later, however, she says to Agatha, “You do not 

know what I have seen,” referring, one would suppose, to the scene in which she 

denies the Eumenides. When Agatha responds that she too has seen “them,” Mary 
says: “Oh ... say ... you have seen them too.” As final and incontrovertible evi- 
dence, there are Agatha’s words to Downing: “And we have seen them too—Miss 

Mary and I.” 

A letter from Eliot to Browne, dated March 10, 1938, at the Eliot Collection in the 

Houghton Library, Harvard University, supports this reading. 

4For an elaborate treatment of the parallels between the two plays, see Maud Bodkin, 

The Quest for Salvation in an Ancient and a Modern Play (Oxford University Press, 

1941). 

F. O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (Oxford University Press, 1947), 

p. 159, says that Eliot’s idea of presenting characters of different degrees of con- 

sciousness was drawn from Henry James. It seems to me that Julien Benda, whose work 

Eliot admired and published in The Criterion, may have exerted a stronger influence. 

In “Of the Order and Idea of God,” The Criterion, X (October 1930), 75-96, Benda 

writes that there exist three distinct classes of being superior to one another in the 

quality of being or in the degree of perfection. This order is of divine institution, he 
avers, and respect for it is respect for the will of God. This concept, akin to the Great 

Chain of Being, may be the pattern which Eliot believes all must consent to so that 
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WISHWOOD REVISITED 


it may be willed (see the opening speech of Thomas in Murder in the Cathedral). 

6 These characters recall a passage from The Idea of a Christian Society (Harcourt Brace, 
1940), p. 11: “There are those people who believe that things will never be very 
different from what they are at the moment . . . they may have an instant of disquiet 
or hope; but an inevitable sluggishness of imagination makes them go on behaving 
as if nothing would ever change.” Eliot, who has voted the Labor ticket, may have 
been fed up with the moral obtuseness of the “Establishment” and may here be 
taking handsome literary revenge for what he may have considered to be the failure 
of the Establishment in 1938 to keep the peace. 

7 When asked by Browne, his director, to remove Charles (who looks back to J. Alfred 
Prufrock and forward to Edward Chamberlayne) from the play on the grounds that he 
was superfluous, Eliot refused, saying that he had an affection for him as the character 
most like himself! 

8 See note #2. 

9Where is Harry headed? Because the final scene had to be compressed so much in 
order to fit the action into a reasonable playing time, the consequence of Harry's con- 
version is never shown to us. Harry’s own description is so ambiguous that his mother 
understandably misunderstands it. It is possible that he is going to the war about to 
start in Europe (‘flying through the purgatorial flame”; c.f. “the dove descending” 
lines in the Quartets), bat admittedly, this is no more than a guess based upon inter- 
polation of texts. I think that Eliot kept the nature of the expiatory act general, on 
the grounds that it might otherwise have sounded like a theological cliché. What he 
may have had in mind for Harry, Eliot suggests in The Cocktail Party. 

10 The “follow, follow” passages may derive from the ritual of the three Echoes (I, i, 
Prometheus Unbound). Like the Eliot passage, Shelley's verse is stanzaic, but opens 
rather than concludes with “follow, follow.” There are several other suggestions of 
Shelley imagery in the play; apparently Eliot’s poetical hand did not always know 
what his critical hand was doing. 
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Psichari: The Life and Death 


of a Centurion 


By Genevieve Duhamler 


HIS grandson of Renan was born on September 29, 1883, at Paris in the 
ge de Rennes, in a banal house of seven storeys. The Psichari family 

lived on the sixth floor of this structure built less than a century ago on 
the site of a part of the great park of the Carmelites. What is left of the 
buildings and grounds constitutes today the Catholic Institute of Paris. The 
terrain now crossed by the rue de Rennes contained a mysterious well, into 
which were thrown the mutilated bodies of the martyrs of September 2, 1792, 
more than one hundred and fifty priests who preferred martyrdom to apostacy. 

When one mulls over causes and effects, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
coincidence which made this destiny germinate here, for multiple heredities 
were disputing this little soul. Let us cite Henri Massis: “Greek on his father's 
side and French, Latin and Bretonic on his mother’s side, in whom are united 
the Catholic blood of the Renan family and the Protestant blood of the Scheffer 
family, Ernest Psichari was, by his origins, and the glory of his family, mingled 
deeply with the spiritual events of our own history. The Celtic Catholicism 
of the Bretons, the Dutch Protestantism of the Scheffers, the Greek Orthodoxy 
of the Psicharis. . .but above all the agnosticism of his grandfather and his 
father. . .these are his religious heredities.”” Old grandmother Psichari, who was 
very pious, wished her grandson to be baptized according to the orthodox rite. 
So on November 25, Ernest received, from the hands of a Greek priest, the 
sacrament of baptism. Much later he was to learn (and with what joy!) that 
this baptism was valid. 

The oldest son of the household, he was soon to have a sister, Henriette; 
then a brother, Michel; and finally the Benjamin of the band, Corrie, nine 
years younger than he. 

Madame Psichari (Noémi Renan) raised her children in an admirable 
manner. She taught them charity. One day, Ernest asked her for permission 
to give his overcoat to a friend who had none. What prudent mother would 
have consented to this folly? But Noémi Renan did not hesitate. “Do as you 
will, my son, but you know that we do not have the means to buy you another.” 

“It makes no difference. My old jacket can do for another winter,” the 
little boy answered philosophically. And it was this way. 

Jean Psichari, a professor of the Collége de France, pretended to take in 
hand the work of his children. But Ernest did not do his work very well. In 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A CENTURION 


the evening, the thundering voice of the father could be heard: “Ernest, let me 
see your composition.’” The schoolboy submitted his copy timidly. The father 
cast his eye over it, grew irritated at the mistakes, riddled the page with his red 
pencil, and, finally, rolled it up into a ball that he threw at his son’s head with 
these scornful words: “Your brain is made of jelly.” Ernest, without saying a 


word, retrieved the crinkled mass and forced himself to make it legible. 


But this “brain of jelly’ was nevertheless organized. Ernest had a passion 
for literature and the classical theatre. He knew a prodigious number of verses 
by heart. 

Vacation was, for the children, the season of happiness. In Brittany, grand- 
mother Renan had her house, Rosmaparnon, an old dwelling leaning against a 
grove of oaks. The sea was quite near, with its vast beaches of fine sand. Joy- 
ous freedom! But Ernest was not happy when the others were not happy. He 
had thought, in Brittany, about initiating the little peasant girls into the beau- 
ties of Victor Hugo. In the morning, he called to his sister, Henriette, two 
years younger than he: “Are you coming? Get La Légende from my bedroom.” 
La Légende was La Légende des Siécles. The two children went off towards the 
village school, and there, before a golden audience of forty or so little girls 
and an old “school-marm,”’ Ernest would read and declaim Les Pauvres Gens or 
Oceana Nox. 

In her biography of her brother, Henriette writes (1931): “We used to go 
over to the Louannec shore, running at the sound of the family dinner bell. 
Ernest was satisfied with his morning. He had given himself to others. He 
would begin again tomorrow.” 


oe had his first classes in the Lycée Montaigne. Then, the family having 

moved from the rue de Rennes, he attended the Lycée Henri IV. It is there 
that, in 1897, he met his lifelong friend, Jacques Maritain. Maritain was the 
grandson of Jules Favre, a man of politics during the Second Empire and the 
beginning of the. Third Republic. An agnostic, he too became a Protestant 
towards the end of his life, on the occasion of his second marriage to a Protest- 
ant. His daughter, Geneviéve, a daughter by his first wife, a fervent Catholic, 
became a Protestant too; and her son, Jacques, was baptized a Protestant as 
well. But the religious problem was not yet haunting the adolescent of whom 
Ernest later observed with enthusiasm: “Jacques and I, we are but me. What he 
thinks, I think; what he does, I do; what he feels, I feel.” 

Filled with generosity, the two friends move in popular circles. They 
affect corduroy pants and a red belt “to do like the workers” and organize 
evening entertainments for the young men of the faubourg Saint-Antoine. 
Moliére, Ibsen, Anatole France, and, of course, dear old Victor Hugo are 
explained, read, played out for the amusement of the working class. Naturally, 
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these young bourgeois are socialists. The problems of social justice which never 
stop tormenting them, and the Dreyfus affair, quite close to them, have ignited 
in them the feeling that something must change. 

Ernest is pursuing his studies in philosophy at Condorcet under Professor 
Brunschvicq; he reacts, like Bergson, against scientism, which had been his 
grandfather's god. The Lycée Condorcet had separated Jacques Maritain from 
his friend; the Sorbonne unites them again. Ernest prepared his “license” 
there. But a serious crisis in his health was to strike. 


To tell the truth, this crisis was mental and emotional above all. Maritain, 
filled with enthusiasm for his friend, had introduced him to his mother and his 
sister. Psichari was welcomed as a son in the household of Geneviéve Favre 
(she had resumed her maiden name). Jeanne, Jacques’ sister, was also very 
friendly towards him. Seven years older than Ernest, the young girl was ex- 
tremely attractive. The young man fell helplessly in love with her. She was 
happy just to smile—and to marry someone else in a short time. The young 
man’s despair was so violent that he tried to die. He made two attempts at 
suicide in the same night—by poison and a revolver. A friend saved him. And 


God. 


For a few months, he tries to find distraction; he picks at all fruit, at what 
is called pleasure. But he finds only disgust with himself, and despair. An 
extraordinary thought saves him once again. He will enlist. He will be a 
soldier—he, the old pacifist. He surrenders to military discipline. Here he is 
clothed in the disgraceful uniform of the ‘‘tourlouron”—and with a shaven 
head. He takes his basic training with the 511st Infantry at Beauvais. It is 
December, 1903. He has found his climate: obedience. And he quickly be- 
comes a sergeant. 

But another call makes itself heard: the call of Africa. He relinquishes his 
stripes and re-enlists with the First Regiment of Colonial Infantry, garrisoned 
at Lorient, but destined for adventure on the Dark Continent. 

Among the influences which had been active on the young man, we cer- 
tainly must mention Péguy, who allied, in such paradoxical fashion, an ardent 
socialism with an exacerbated militarism. Maritain will remark later in Revue 
des Jeunes, ““. . in order not to perish from spiritual poverty, Renan’s grandson 
becomes a second class soldier. I know it from him that the first time he found 
himself in the barracks, in this regulated activity where men say to each other: 
‘Go there, come here, do this, do that,’ he had felt in his infallible intuition 
that he was at home, there where he was to be, there where he was to remain, 
there where he would save what was left.” It cannot be said better. As soon as 
he entered military life, Ernest Psichari is the “centurion” and he has entered 
the path of grace. 
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Commandant Lenfant, who has already been on a campaign in Tchad, has 
taken a liking to him and has promised to take him “‘very, very far away.” The 
program involves these reconnaissance sorties which are to erase white spots 
from maps that are labelled “terrae ignotae’”—that we remember in our geo- 
gtaphy schoolbook in the section on Africa. 

Ernest will be on the Haut-Logone mission (Congo) charged with recon- 
noitering the territory between the Sangha and the Chari. This mission leaves 
Brazzaville, on the edge of an immense natural lake formed by the Congo 
River, September 18, 1906. They will go up this river, companions in heroic 
adventure. Soon the savannah edges the banks and must be dealt with. It 
was Renan’s grandson's first contact with Africa; he will tell about it in his 
first book, Lands of Silence, Lands of Sleep. In fact, it is the silence of Africa 
that strikes him from the first, a silence that is “enormous, total, subtle, malig- 
nant.” The men who form the column also have their own silence. It is neces- 
sary to be resigned to “never meeting their strange and unfinished souls.” For 
Ernest, so avid for human warmth and friendship, it is a trial, but he tries all 
the same to break through this barrier. “Among the black bearers, Quarter- 
master Psichari (he has quickly won his chevrons back) notices a young negro 
from the Bayas tribe. He is frail and possessed of large astonished eyes. Ernest 
does not make him carry anything but his gun. Sama is quite proud of the 
confidence shown by “‘marzi’”—as he says in his Z-laden language. He adds to 
his burden a small zither made from a calabash and boasting two strings. But 
as he travels farther away from Baya, his country, Sama grows thinner; nostal- 
gia grips him. He dies of it one evening while his chief is bringing him some 
fruit and milk to restore him. 

What a mystery, this gentle and ignored death! Psichari will write, “Sleep 
little man from Baya. . .On the friendly mystery of your being has the more 
sombre mystery of death been dispelled. . .may the peace of the wide and 
golden plains descend upon you. . .” 

This melancholy is not Christian. It is rather a religious thought beginning 
to dawn. Where he will cross the country of Foulbés, he will meet the Mussel- 
man soul and, obscurely, he will feel himself simultaneously seduced and 
repulsed by the doctrine of Islam. He will write these curious words (curious, 
that is, for a grandson of Renan): “Islam is not a part of the Foulbés as 
Catholicism is a part of ourselves. It is the thread of their life. It is themselves.” 


HE Maritains (Jacques and his wife Raissa) have accomplished their con- 
version and they expect that Ernest, their “‘old brother,” will return “believ- 
ing in God.” But the moment of grace is not to be rushed. Returning in 
October, 1907, Ernest is not yet a Christian. He publishes his book; he enjoys 
family life; he resumes especially his warm love for his mother. But Africa 
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calls him: “I see no worthier employment of life than to leave for far lands and 
wear out shoes on new ground, beyond our seas and beyond our oceans. . .” 

His six months furlough expired, Psichari follows the program of the Ecole 
de Versailles—and graduates an officer. He is sent to Cherbourg, but he will not 
remain there. Two months later, he leaves for Mauritania. And Africa is going 
to intoxicate him once again. 

But at Cherbourg, he has begun a novel, “‘a novel without love, somber and 
nude, the novel of the soldier.’”’ He will finish it in Mauritania. It will be 
called L’Appel aux armes. It is a sort of autobiography. In it, he hopes to take 
up the “case of his fathers against his father.” It is “a striking formula,” as 
Henri Massis has remarked. It is a formula which enlists, in Psichari, not only 
the present, but the future. Madame Geneviéve Favre, reading the manuscript 
of this book, found it “too Catholic.’”” But Ernest reassures this old friend; he 
is not on the point of being converted, he says. L’Appel aux armes, according 
to him, is the novel of the military fidelity in the French tradition. But he 
cannot arrange matters so that the French tradition is not Catholic. 

In the Congo, in the Foulbés country, Ernest had come into contact with the 
Musselman soul. He finds it again, in full bloom, in Mauritania. The men 
with whom he is in daily contact are men of religious faith, men who pray. 
And these men inform themselves, as if of an important matter, of the religion 
of the “nazarenes,” of the ‘“Rommis’” (and these vocables seem to identify 
France with the memories of the Crusades. . .). To the questions of these men, 
Ernest does not know at first what to answer. “You, Frenchman, do you 
believe in a single God or in three?” Or again, “We know that Issa (Jesus) 
is a great prophet. But you nazarenes, what do you say about him?” 

This time, Psichari does not hesitate. His answer bursts forth, as if sprung 
from the depths of his Christian inheritance. “Issa is not a prophet. In truth, 
He is the Son of God.”” And he relates in a few words the story of Christ and 
the Redemption. Then he adds (and emotion makes his voice tremble), “Learn, 
oh you who question me, that to serve this Master, we would willingly give up 
our lives.” Later, he will speak of this spontaneous confession. “I knew indeed 
that I was lying, but I knew also that I would have lied much more if I had 
not confessed the truth of my God.” 

In Mauritania, it is no longer an exploration, a voyage of discovery. This 
has been done by Gallieni. The Patey column (that of Psichari) organizes. 
Security is re-established; the pacified populations begin to settle down now 
that the last recalcitrants have been ordered. The French peace begins to assume 
the hue of the pax romana. In his portable library, Ernest has Pascal, Bossuet's 
Sermons, de Vigny'’s Servitude et grandeur militaires, Caesat's Commentaries 
(which he translated). Meditation. Inner life. A deepening of all his being. 
He does not possess faith, but he desires it. And he can write, “Is he not in 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A CENTURION 


some manner Christian, this man who desires a certain rebirth of soul within 
self, who thrusts after supernatural virtue, who wishes to live with angels and 
not with the beasts, who wills to raise himself, to spiritualize himself incessantly, 
and whose heart is so vast that it overflows the limits of the earth?. . .And does 
he not already belong in Heaven, this man who has a mysterious preference 
for it?” 


However, the expedition into Mauritania is not a casual stroll, and one 
day the small detachment under Psichari’s command (about twenty men) must 
engage the dissidents. The night before the engagement, Psichari feels himself 
“quite close to God.” And, for the first time, his lips try to move in prayer. 
“Your will be done, not mine.” 


A few more months pass, and there are a few more steps toward faith. A 
Moor, to whom he shows the wireless installations at Port-Etienne, answers 
him calmly, ““Yes, you Frenchmen have the kingdom of the earth, but we Moors 
have the kingdom of the sky.” At these words, something revolts in Psichari: 
“No. . .it isn’t true. . Sad Islam does not have the patrimony of the heavens; 
it belongs to those for whom the Son gave His life so that they might enter 
into it.” 


T is in this state of mind that he returns once more to France, at the end of 
1912. His family and his home are ravaged by a silent and sordid tragedy. 
His father is asking for a divorce. Noémie Renan, this admirable woman, is no 
longer anything but ‘‘a poor old abandoned woman” after more than thirty 
years of conjugal fidelity. 


At the moment of his return, Ernest has surrendered. He has seen 
his friend Maritain and has “begged” him to introduce him to a priest. And 
from then on, things go along in “military” style, if one can so use this adjec- 
tive. This request is made of Maritain on January 21. Ten days later, Ernest 
meets Pére Clérissac, a Dominican. He sees him again on February 3. On the 
fourth day of the month, in the Maritains’ small oratory, he gives his profession 
of faith, a simple ceremony, for he has learned with joy that his Orthodox 
baptism was valid. On February 8, he is confirmed by Monseigneur Gibier, 
bishop of Versailles. ‘It seems that I have another soul,” he confides to the 
bishop after the ceremony. 


He wished to take, upon confirmation, the name of Paul, in reparation for 
the ironies Renan directed toward the apostle of the Gentiles. The next day, 
February 9, in the presence of his friends, the Maritains, he makes his first 
communion, and immediately afterwards he goes away, accompanied by Pére 
Clérissac and Maritain, on a pilgrimage to Chartres, “the chosen cathedral of 
our devotions,” as Raissa Maritain calls it in her Grandes amitiés (1948). 
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Psichari’s life as a Christian will be very short—I mean his life on earth. 
It will last only a few months: February 1913-August 22, 1914. But it will be 
full and fertile. The hardest thing for him will be to carry to his 
mother, so cruelly and so unjustly unhappy, the blow of his conversion. But he 
had written, “she loves me to the point of desiring everything that brings good 
into my life.” But this confidence is not a surprise, when a mother loves her 
children to this point. Doesn’t she sense, without their telling her, the slightest 
movements of their souls? Her only remark is: ‘You have been right, since 
you thought you should do it.” And she rises to get a small golden cross out 
of her jewel box, her son’s baptismal cross. Ernest accepts this treasure on his 
knees and kisses the old hands that offer it to him. 


And there was another woman entitled to confidence—Jeanne Maritain, 
married, but now divorced, and mother of a small daughter. The friends had 
seen each other again; a more tender feeling seemed, for a time, to be estab- 
lished between the two. But Ernest’s conversion was taking him higher and 
farther away. 


From Mauritania, the officer had brought back the journal of his spiritual 
itinerary. The success of L’Appel aux armes should have led him to publish 
this new work, but it seemed too intimate, too personal. At the request of Pére 
Clérissac, this journal entitled, Les voix qui crient dans de désert and composed 
in the first person singular, became Le Voyage du Centurion. And the person- 
age transposed, under the name of Maxance, was more acceptable to the author 
and his humility. 


But this book was not to appear until after Psichari’s death. For death was 
approaching. The last months that Ernest Psichari will spend on earth will flow 
away in this Cherbourg garrison where he has been reduced to military obedi- 
ence. As an officer, he divides his life between service and good works. He 
has himself enrolled with the Conférence de Saint Vincent de Paul. He goes to 
Mass every day, practices daily meditation, recites the rosary. A vocation germi- 
nates within him. Certain people, with good intentions, persuade him to be- 
come a priest in Brittany “to replace his grandfather.”” But Renan had never 
been a priest. He had received only minor orders and he left the seminary 
within rights, as is done every day by those who recognize that they do not 
have a vocation. Ernest was quite preoccupied with the salvation of this grand- 
father whom he had known and loved. One day, he let himself go to the point of 
saying to Pére Janvier, “what an unhappiness to think that my grandfather is 
damned.” The celebrated Dominican answered quickly, “Really! You damn 
people awfully quickly! Never put limits on God's compassion.” 

But, whatever the case, Ernest was inclined towards the seminary, or, more 
exactly, towards the monastery. In October, 1913, he made a retreat with the 
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Dominicans of Rijckholt in Holland and he was won over by this house of 
silence, work, and prayer. While awaiting other decisions, he asked for admis- 
sion into the third order of Saint Dominic. 

On August 2, 1914, war was declared. Psichari goes to say goodbue to his 
priest and entrust him with the manuscript of the Voyage. 

“If I die, you can do with it whatever will seem best to you. . .even burn 
it, if you wish.” 

“You will come back to it, when you return with Alsace in one hand and 
Lorraine in the other.” 

“Father, I am sure that Alsace and Lorraine will come back to France, but 
I doubt whether I shall see this on earth. I am sure of seeing it from up there. 
Will you give me your blessing?” 

On Aug. 6, Psichari’s regiment left Cherbourg. On the 21, the colonial army 
corps, encamped west of Montmédy, receives a general operational order for 
the following day. Intelligence has it that the enemy is not in great force, being 
limited to a few cavalry patrols. The fact is that the French have before them 
the Second German Division, and the artillery begins to lay down its fire. The 
group to which Ernest belongs occupies a crest, at Rossignol, on the Belgian- 
Luxembourg border. The orders are to hold. Psichari fires desperately, knowing 
all the time that the enemy is advancing and that they are going to be encircled. 
The village flames; almost all the officers are dead. Ernest keeps on firing. 
More, he moves his guns, takes them closer to the lines. But the German forces 
close, and the centurion dies across the stock of his rifle. 

Buried by the heaved earth with several comrades, he is recognized without 
difficulty, thanks to his tertiary scapular. He had around his neck, at the end 
of a thin chain of gold, his precious baptismal crucifix, and, around his wrist, 
his rosary. 

And so Renan’s grandson, the centurion, died at the age of thirty years. 
He had written in his posthumous book, Le Voyage du Centurion: “. . . we are 
afraid, because the spirit is weak, because You are difficult, because mortal eyes 
are troubled in sustaining Your light. But it is You who will have pity on this 
wanderer, and it is You who will lead him into the happy bosom of the eternal 
beatitude. . . .” 


Translated by Spire Pitou 
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E.E. Cummings and Mother 
Nature 


By Sister Joan Marie Lechner, O.S.U. 


. E. CUMMINGS is a nature poet. To think of him in this way may come 
HK as a shock to those for whom he is a vague symbol of anarchic punctua- 
tion. It may disturb even those familiar with his poetry. His tricks of 
technique, his stylistic devices, and his distortion of language tend to distract 
the reader who considers him to be a modern experimenter with language and 
little more. Nevertheless, Cummings is a nature poet in a definitive sense and 
such a claim is justifiable if a careful analysis is made of the underlying motif 
of many of his poems. Such a study will prove that they consist in more than 
a veneer of sentimentality set on a too-lush Romanticism, as some critics claim. 
Cummings is possessed with a passionate desire for a free life, and this desire, 
which he proclaims in his exaltation of the individual, pulses with a thematic 
consistency throughout all of his poetry. He fears a society which would deper- 
sonalize man, and in order to escape from this society he turns to nature with 
a kind of romantic primitivism. He wishes to celebrate love and life and joy 
and he finds it most abundant in “‘all shining things’ of April and Spring. He 
sees in nature the consummation of his own passion for beauty and life, and 
in her being he finds flowers delicate and sensuous enough to express the love 
of his own passionate nature. 

This interest in nature occupies more than half of the Poems; it inspires the 
most beautiful of his lyrics, and it affords the symbol by which Cummings can 
express his own ideals. He chooses those things which are alive and capable 
of growth and fulfillment: the flowers, birds, stars, children, kisses, and love. 
Just as he released the idioms of language from their prosaic existence and gave 
them character and responsibility, so he turns to the medium of nature and 
“informs” her beauties with his insights and intense feelings. He, as it were, 
identifies himself with his “earthly mother,” and he experiences in her an “I 
Feel” and an actual universe which only flowers can give. 

Whenever Cummings meditates upon nature, a kind of metamorphosis takes 
place, and he finds it easy to identify himself with the physical world about 
him. His childlike responses to “shining things” indicate that he has not yet 
lost that organic tie with nature which is a part of childhood and that he still 
delights in all the wonders which his mother nature offers him. When the 
poet wanted to write a tribute to his father, he could think of no better way to 
immortalize the great-souled man than to associate his life-giving spirit with 
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MOTHER NATURE 


the life and growth of the seasons of the year, and his steadfastness in love 
and joy he identified with the sea, the moon, and the stars. 


¥ howe two themes underlying the nature imagery in Cummings’ poetry are life 

and love. His attitude towards these varies with the subject of the poem: 
when he is praising his father, he becomes serious in tone; when he exalts the 
beauties of created things, he becomes romantic in his descriptions; and, when 
he expresses his love to his mother nature, he becomes playful as a knight- 
errant. The images function in a similar way; their variety consists not so much 
in a multiplicity of metaphoric pictures as in the complexity of the language by 
which they are expressed. Thus, the “april touch” of his father who “sings 
each new leaf into each tree” has a much deeper significance than the “wild 
trump of April” with its “witchery of sound and odour.” 

In the poem in praise of his father, Cummings states his theme of life and 
love in the first and last stanza: 


my father moved through dooms of love 
through sames of am through haves of give, 
singing each morning out of each night 

my father moved through depths of height 


and nothing quite so least as truth 
— i say though hate were why men breathe— 
because my father lived his soul 
love is the whole and more than all 
(50 Poems, No. 35) 


Then he elaborates the particular virtues of his father by a kind of meta- 
morphosis in which the cyclic pattern of the “dooms of love” and “depths of 
height” in his life become synonymous with the “‘april touch,” “‘septembering 
arms” and “‘october flame’’ of the seasons. In all the verses it is the life-giving 
spirit of the father that hovers over the nature images which progress from the 
first “stir and squirm” of spring to the harvest of September. In describing the 
vitality and beauty of his father’s love, the images assume a more masculine 
quality; the reference to the mother as a forehead and a moon suggests the 
more aggressive attributes of the male, “praising a forehead called the moon/ 
singing desire into begin.” In the “dooms of feel,” through which he moved, 
“his anger was as right as rain / his pity was as green as grain.” There is a 
directness in these similes which corresponds with the vigor and virility of the 
father. Thus, both by the choice of his imagery and the pattern of his language, 
Cummings is able to create a mood of seriousnes and a feeling of awe for this 
man whose joy was so pure and whose soul was so alive. 

Just as he praised the creative principle of his father which he saw symbo!- 
ized in nature, so Cummings, in a somewhat complementary manner, praised 
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the fruitfulness of that nature in which he sees his mother and all humanity. 
The association of woman with the flowers, the birds, in fact, with all growing 
things, is predominant in his poetry. One feels that the poet is walking hand 
in hand with the mythical Demeter who was both earth and mother and from 
whom has come the tradition that woman has imitated the earth, the mother of 
all things, the fruit-bearer, the giver of all good things, and the cause of all 
generations. This is the burden of much of his nature imagery—this exaltation 
of physical existence, in which he finds expression for his own love of life and 
life of love. 

When this child of nature writes in praise of her beauties, he easily projects 
his own personality into a tree, a flower, or the wind, thus “animating” them 
with a new kind of life. The imagery in such descriptions becomes richer and 
more sensuous and feminine. 

Perhaps some of the most romantic of Cummings’ nature passages are found 
in his early poems, Tulips. At times these works are full of sound and color, 
again they will be delicately fragile or ecstatic with beauty, but always there is 
suggestion of love's fulfillment. In the second poem of the group, Spring is 
personified as a herald: 


And still the mad magnificent herald Spring 
assembles beauty from forgetfulness 

with the wild trump of April: witchery 

of sound and odour drives the wingless thing 
man forth into bright air, for now the red 
leaps in the maple’s cheek, and suddenly 

by shining hordes in sweet unserious dress 
ascends the golden crocus from the dead. 


(Tulips, Epithalamion, No. 2) 


In this resurrection of nature, the images, suggesting sound and movement 
and color, visualize the assembling of “beauty from forgetfulness.’ By his 
choice of adjectives Cummings creates a mood of joy attuned to the witchery of 
April, the “mad magnificent herald” and the “wild trump,” the “shining 
hordes” and the “leaping of the red” in the maple’s cheek. Another detail of 
his artistic consciousness is the combination of color and motion: red, sugges- 
tive of life and love, /eaps in the maple, while gold, more regal and subdued, 
figured in the crocus, ascends more modestly in “sweet unserious dress.” 

In the same poem Cummings personifies Spring as a lady who “‘omits no 
motion of desire / in every curved and curling thing, yet holds / continuous 
intercourse—through skies and trees.” This same lady becomes synonymous 
with the ‘‘one month for whom the whole year dies,” and takes on something 
of the divine: 


O still miraculous May! O shining girl 
of time untarnished! O small intimate 
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gently primeval hands, frivolous feet 

divine! O singular and breathless pearl! 

O indefinable frail ultimate pose! 
(Tulips, Epithalamion, No. 2) 

Within five lines Cummings has metamorphosized his image from May to a 
shining girl, a pearl, and a frail pose. Yet he has sustained the idea of a kind 
of eternal ideal, ‘‘miraculous May,” “time untarnished,” “primeval hands,” and 
“singular pearl.” 

In ‘Puella Mea’? Cummings reverses the image and, instead of looking at 
the beauties of Spring and seeing his lady, he looks at his lady and sees the 
delicacy and fragility of April: 

my very frail lady drifting 
distinctly, moving like a myth 

in the uncertain morning, with 
April feet like sudden flowers 
and all her body filled with May 

Only a man keenly sensitive to the natural world about him could write 
such descriptions, and only an artist could catch the varying beauty of the Spring 
and make it captive in his poems. And yet Cummings has never been acknow- 
ledged as a real nature poet. Untermeyer in his anthology of modern poets 
ignores this aspect of Cummings’ poetry, or, if he does mention nature, it is 
only to accuse the poet of playing “a set of vague changes on the untroubled 
repetition of favorite words. . .love, life, roses, spring,” and of falling into a 
“poetic” attitude. Such an estimate is hardly justified in the light of the above. 


r the love poems, Cummings assumes a different attitude in his celebration of 
nature, a playful mood of gay abandon such as any young gallant wears when 
with his lady love. 


your little voice 
Over the wires came leaping 
and I felt suddenly 
dizzy 
With the jostling and shouting of merry flowers 
wee skipping high-heeled flames 
courtesied before my eyes 
or twinkling over to my side 
Looked up 
with impertinently exquisite faces 
floating hands were laid upon me 
I was whirled and tossed into delicious dancing 
up 
Up 
with the pale important 
stars and the Humorous moon 
(Amores, No. VIII) 
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This daring arrangement of the verses, characteristic of Cummings, is effec- 
tive in causing the kinesthetic imagery to be experienced simultaneously with 
the visual word picture. The intensity of the leaping, floating, whirling mood 
is heightened as the lines move irregularly, pause, or taper off to a single word. 
The synesthesia inherent in the images adds to the gaiety of the poem; the 
leaping voice, the shouting of the flowers, and the skipping high-heeled flames 
are not incongruous to one in love. Neither are they incongruous in figurative 
expressions that illuminate themes and clarify meanings in poetry. 

For Cummings love is the “every only god” in which he finds the joy and 
sum of life. He celebrates her rituals at the altar of nature in traditional 
Romantic manner but there is more of the puckish Cupid about him than the 
Adonis. Only one smiling at love would say: 


... you only will create 
(who are so perfectly alive) my shame; 
lady through whose profound and fragile lips 
the sweet small clumsy feet of April came 
into the ragged meadow of my soul. 
(Five, No. V) 


With the same playful air he flatters his lady's beauty: 


the moon is hiding in 
her hair. 
The lily of heaven 
full of all dreams, 
draws down 
covers her briefness in singing 
closes her with intricate faint birds 
by daisies and twilights 
Deepen her, 
(Post Impressions, No. 11) 


Another characteristic of the love poems is Cummings’ identification with 
nature. Like Keats who found no difficulty in becoming a stalk of waving grain, 
Cummings easily exchanges a being with a wind in pursuit of his love: 


supposing i dreamed this 

only imagine, when day has thrilled 

you are a house around which 

iam a wind— 

—listen, for (out of all 

things) dream is noone’s feel; 

if this wind who i am prowls 

carefully around this house of you 
(Four, No. IX) 


Again, in a more tender mood, he becomes a flower which opens and closes 
at his lady’s pleasure: 
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your slightest look easily will unclose me 

though i have closed myself as fingers, 

you open always petal by petal myself as Spring opens 
(touching skillfully, mysteriously) her first rose 


or if you wish be to close me, i and 

my life will shut very beautifully, suddenly, 
as when the heart of this flower imagines 
the snow carefully everywhere descending; 


(Viva, No. LVII) 


rs waceruees Cummings frequently repeats images—the Spring and the rose 
for the blossoming of love, and autumn and winter for its death—each 
time he places them in a new context, he revivifies them, as it were, by the 
language with which he surrounds them. It is this precise use of words in the 
poem quoted above that makes it possible for the poet to become a rose without 
jarring our sense of the real. The arrangement of the words suggests the action, 
“you open always petal by petal myself’; one can imagine the gradual response 
to love like the gradual surrender of the rose’s beauty to the Spring. Similarly, 
in the last line, the diction slows up the movement and gives strength to the 
meaning that just as “the snow carefully everywhere descending” flake by flake 
covers the beauty of the rose, so the closing of the heart to love will happen, 
“beautifully, suddenly.” 
A more daring transference of identities is attempted in one of the early 
poems: 
when god lets my body be 


From each brave eye shall sprout a tree 
fruit that dangles therefrom 


the purpled world will dance upon 
between my lips which did sing 


a rose shall beget the spring 
that maidens whom passion wastes 


will lay between their little breasts 
My strong fingers beneath the snow 


Into strenuous birds shall go 
my love walking in the grass 


their wings will touch with her face 
and all the while shall my heart be 
With the bulge and nuzzle of the sea 


(Songs, No. VI) 
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The mythical tales of persons turning into trees are hinted at—Daphne, 
Dryope, the shepherd of Apulia—but Cummings extends the metaphor to in- 
clude roses, birds, and the sea. He truly becomes assimilated with his mother 
nature again. 

This metamorphosis of transformation in poetry is a part of the mythical 
tradition which has been so thoroughly assimilated by modern poets. Sister 
Bernetta Quinn in her book The Metamorphic Tradition, which does not treat 
Cummings, calls it an emphatic relation existing between man and nature. Both 
Ezra Pound and Wallace Stevens are fond of this device and use it frequently. 
Cummings is definitely writing in this tradition when he turns to nature and 
through its symbols attempts to create the ideal life and love he is seeking. The 
beauties of the field and the sky become projections of living personalities, and 
the poet assumes their identity in return. Here nature and the poet become one. 

In yet another type of nature imagery, Cummings has a series of poems 
which he calls ‘Portraits and Impressions.’ They contain clear-cut descriptions 
and are similar to little snapshots of nature which he has caught with the camera 
of his imagination and developed for us. This one of Spring is typical: 


but the other 

day i was passing a certain 
gate, rain 

fell (as it will 


in spring) 

ropes 

of silver gliding from sunny 
thunder into freshness 


as if god’s flowers were 
pulling upon bells of 
gold i looked 


up 
(Portraits, No. VI) 


In these few lines filled with simple words, Cummings has made magical 
something as matter-of-fact as an April shower. Such images as these are the 
“shining things” of God’s creation which he admires. The arrangement of the 
words and the length of the lines fit the sense of the verse as one sees it and 
reads it. Spaces occur where speech would normally pause; a single word in a 
line emphasizes its importance, the run-on lines have the feel of the rain gliding 
down, and the “up” implies the beauty of the scene which leaves one rather 
speechless. 

In contrast to this scene of spring beauty is autumn’s description: 

the glory is fallen out of 
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the sky the last immortal 
leaf 
is 


dead and the gold 
year 

a formal spasm 

in the 


dust 
this is the passing of all shining things 
(Amores, No. V) 

Such language as this exhibits Cummings at his most economical level; and 
yet, in the paucity of words, there is intensity of meaning. The contrasting 
images set up a kind of tension between the glory of the golden year and the 
dust and death of all shining things. Whatever the season, the poet is so 
attuned to nature that he shares her varying moods and praises her beauty. 

Another sketch, just as economical and meaningful, is one of Paris at sunset: 

Paris: this April sunset completety utters 
utters serenely silently a cathedral 


before those upward lean magnificent face 
the streets turn young with rain, 


of twilight (who slenderly descends, 
daintily carrying in her eyes the dangerous first stars) 
(Post Impressions, No. V) 


In this poem, as in the previous one, Cummings produces the effectiveness of 
the scene by contrast. The descriptive words for the cathedral, crisp and sharp, 
are related in some way to the stone image which they picture, while the phrases 
indicating the approach of twilight are as soft and delicate in sound as is the 


coming of evening as it “‘slenderly descends, daintily carrying . . . the first 
stars."” Surely in such poetry sense and sensibility to mature are closely allied. 
When Cummings said, “There is an I Feel; an actual universe . . .flowers 


give me this actual universe,” he summarized rather briefly the symbolism con- 
tained within his nature images. Since his themes of life and love were in close 
relationship with mother nature, he chose traditional images through which 
to express them. He used these again and again but in so varied a manner that 
they were not monotonous. 

The rose has always been a symbol of perfect love, of woman, of eternity, 
and of the fecundity of nature. Cummings associates it with all of these; he 
describes his love in terms of the rose’s beauty, and, when love dies, it “mur- 
ders the petals” of the rose. He refers to his father as a tall “black rose’’ pro- 
tecting his mother in heaven. 
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Another of his favorite images is the beauty of April or Spring. He uses 
these terms interchangeably. In this beauty he sees the beginning of love's 
fruition and the promise of life and growth; for him there is something as 
fragile and delicate about this season as there is about young love and he fre- 
quently succeeds in capturing this spirit in his imagery. 

The water imagery is age-old in its traditional association with fertility, 
and its relation with woman as symbolized by the moon. It is often described by 
rain—April rain—to which Cummings attributes feminine qualities; at times 
it is fragile, then sweet-smelling with delicate gestures, or bright rain with 
small hands. But always it promises life and beauty. 

The use of these traditional images in poetry is not peculiar to Cummings 
alone; the abundance of these symbols in the literature of today is a correlative 
to the renewed interest in myth. William York Tindall explains this as an 
attempt on the part of the poet to locate a common medium with the reader. 
Since Cummings is particularly a child of nature, it would be most appropriate 
that he use her media with which to communicate his thoughts and feelings to 
his reader and to produce his best work. 

The characteristic quality of Cummings’ nature poetry most often praised is 
its lyrical beauty. From the few poems considered, one can conclude that his 
wish, “I'd rather learn from one bird how to sing/than to teach ten thousand 
stars how not to dance,” has been fulfilled. His love of the beautiful things 
in the created world has something of a child’s vision about it, and he sings as 
one whose heart is always open to the secrets of living. He is concerned with 
“fecling” more than with knowing and he is not content to let us rest in what 
we believe we know. The key to the rhetorical function of his language is his 
attempt to make us aware of the beauty in nature which has become so common- 
place. 


HIS consideration of Cummings and his relation to mother nature does not 

imply that all of his poetry is of the same excellent quality. The nature 
descriptions are sometimes too luxuriant and the images become vague and 
insecure; the love poems range from a lush decadence through a delicate medi- 
evalism and Elizabethan romanticism to a grossly sexual imagery. In an effort 
to evangelize the “mostpeople” and the “uns,” satire and irony are employed 
in a rather caustic manner. However, even in his failures, Cummings has the 
same set purpose, an awareness of our life as human beings, the mystery of 
growing which takes place only when we are faithful to ourselves. And 
through it all Cummings remains a nature poet in a profound sense, a poet who 
lives and loves and creates through nature. 

In his reflections upon nature, in which he experiences a kind of filial rela- 
tionship, Cummings has found his heavenly Father, by whose fingers the beauty 
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of the flowers and the birds have been fashioned. A number of references in 
his poems suggest this. In the elegy praising his father, there is an underlying 
theme of creation running parallel with the life-giving spirit of the parent. In 
another of the poems he considers that “maybe god / is a child’s hand. . . 
bringing to you and to me / the world.” Or again, when the mountain spoke, 
“God whispered him in a snowflake.” For the beautiful things about him, 
Cummings lifted his voice in grateful song: 


i thank you God for most this amazing 

day; for the leaping greenly spirits of trees 

and a blue true dream of sky; and for everything 
which is natural which is infinite which is yes 


(Xaipe, No. 65) 


For Cummings the universe is a complex one in which he associates both 
the pagan and the Christian concept of nature. Vestigial traces of romantic 
nature worship are evident in his poems; love makes him one with these great 
life forces, and with a kind of phallic mysticism characteristic of D. H. 
Lawrence, he identifies himself with them. Yet he finds no inconsistency in 
acknowledging God as the Creator of all and praises Him for the beauty of His 
handiwork. 

A similar duality occurs when we try to identify Cummings with the nature 
poets of the past. He is as traditional as he is modern, as romantic as he is 
contemporary. His romantic primitivism in reacting against the sophistication 
of civilization, his use of nature for the expression of his feelings, and his per- 
sonification of the inanimate world, all combine to make him as romantic as a 
Wordsworth or a Keats. On the other hand, his economy of words, his tech- 
niques of style, and his modernity of expression make him, at times, as difficult 
of interpretation as a Joyce or a Stein. 

If we are aware of what is going on close to us in poetry today, we shall 
find that the position which Cummings claims as a nature poet is by no means 
unique. There is scarcely a major writer who has not been affected by the cur- 
rent interest in myth which, in its primitive form, had its origin in mother 
nature. Beneath a twentieth-century style there often exists a traditional roman- 
tic vitality which is significant of the poet’s closeness to the beauties of the 
world about him. True, the poetry of the present age concerns men, their 
dreams, and their psychology. Yet, underneath it all is a nostalgia for beauty— 
the eternal Beauty which speaks so eloquently in natuze. 
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The Debate of the Body 
and the Soul 


HERE IS A curiously insistent rendering in modern poetry of the old 

medieval theme of the Debate of the Body and the Soul. It can be seen 

particularly clearly in a corpus of French poetry beginning with Baudelaire 
and running through Valéry. These poems all seem to fuse into a single poem, 
depicting from different aspects the central human tragedy. Written at different 
times by different authors, but written out of a single metaphysical climate, 
they give from various angles the drama of the divided self. 

Body versus spirit in a disordered universe, the poet’s uttered versus un- 
uttered word—the conflict is broken up into innumerable facets and is reported 
with a variety of emphases. Usually, however, the J spoke. Je in these French 
poems is an important word. It gives now to one element in human nature, 
now to another, the opportunity to state its case. 

In Valéry’s La Jeune Parque, the je is the divided self speaking. The conflict 
of body versus spirit is dramatized in the basic situation that the protagonist 
is not wholly human and must decide between flesh and spirit. It is the more 
than human which is surprised by the importunities of its human nature. The 
decision is a psychological one on the level of human passion. The problem, 
however, seems unresolved at the end. 

The je of Mallarmé’s L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune embodied the divided self 
in the single character of the faun. The composite nature of man is aptly sym- 
bolized by this mythological creature, part animal, part human. Here, however, 
the conflict is posed in the realm of the artist. The choice is between the physi- 
cal, with its possibilities of passion and sin, and the artistic, the réve of the poet, 
where neither passion nor sin is present. Here the resolution is only temporary. 
It operates at the moment of poetic creation, but does not permanently solve 
the conflict by a work of art whose perfection would bridge the abyss forever. 

The je of Mallarmé’s Hérodiade represents only a single side of that human 
conflict, of which La jeune Parque represents both sides. The element of con- 
flict is introduced by the dialogue form, with the nurse carrying the other side 
of the argument. Here Hérodiade tries to solve her problem by a denial of one 
side of her nature. The frozen coldness of the self she has created out of her 
negation shows it to have been no real answer but a kind of deformity. The 
resulting pride and lack of warmth remind one of Langland’s terrible line in 
Piers Plowman: “Chastity without charity will be chained in hell.” Love cannot 
be killed within the personality without killing the soul; it can only be re- 
directed. 


By Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.]. 
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THE DEBATE OF THE BODY AND THE SOUL 


The je of Rimbaud’s Bateau ivre takes the drama below the level of con- 
sciousness into the subconscious. There, definite decision will not be needed, 
once the preliminary decision to ‘‘descend” is made. Here conscience and reason 
no longer operate. They “drift” like the boat. Hence it looks for a while as 
though the conflict had been negated, as in Hérodiade, though on another level, 
by removing one of the antagonists. The issue cannot be sidestepped for long, 
because man’s basic nature has been denied. He is a rational animal, homo 
sapiens, and the bateau ivre soon discovers that it has changed its state to bateau 
perdu. Thus the conflict reasserts itself, and the battle is one for self-preserva- 
tion. Rimbaud, unlike Mallarmé, gives a clue to a supernatural solution in the 
final vision of the child and the pool. 

In contrast to the appeal to the subrational in Rimbaud’s Bateau ivre, the je 
in Baudelaire’s Bénédiction tries to accomplish an integration of the ego as 
poet by an escape into the super-rational. After dealing unsuccessfully with the 
forces of heredity and sensual inclination under the figure of the mother and 
the femme, he escapes into a kind of pseudo-mystical trance which releases him 
from all that encumbered him. The unconvincing quality of this projected mys- 
tical ecstacy seems to give less cogency to Baudelaire’s posing of the problem 
than to that of the other poems cited. However, this is not Baudelaire’s only 
rendering of the theme. The precarious position of man is given strong render- 
ing in Aw lecteur. However, the parallelism in theme is less striking because 
of his abandonment of a dramatic and oblique rendering for a more direct 
statement. 


In Ebauche du serpent, Valéry gives a new aspect to the conflict by refract- 
ing it through the eyes of the serpent. It is as though he pulled out of La jeune 
Parque the serpent, there a subsidiary symbol, and made it the protagonist in 
the same story. The Pargue is now seen clearly in her essential role of Eve. 
The whole picture is thus distorted, seen through this refracting medium. Yet 
one feels that the view which the serpent gives is the view which man often 
adopts in looking at his metaphysical situation. The je of the serpent is the J 
of fallen man, viewing his choice of good and evil under the subtle allurements 
of concupiscence. Even his thirst for knowledge becomes disordered. It is an- 
other form of concupiscence, curiosity leading to pride and revolt. 

Baudelaire stands out, with Rimbaud, for seeing the conflict in its true colors, 
showing evil as evil, in all its vileness. His Diable in Au lecteur is no beautiful, 
painted creature. He has none of the sinuous allurement of Valéry’s serpent, 
though his role also is depicted under Valéry’s verb, bercer. Under the en- 
chantments of Baudelaire’s ‘savant chimiste” is discovered the ‘‘poison’”—the 
same poison, it may be, which sent Rimbaud’s “‘suicide’’ to the vestibule of hell 
in Nuit de l’enfer. Baudelaire’s ‘chacals” and “‘panthéres” and “lices,” as well 
as Rimbaud’s “ignoble feu,” and his “colére affreusement sotte,” give evil its 
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true color. It is apparent to the discerning reader that Valéry’s serpent is dis- 
torting all it describes. However, the degree and nature of the distortion are not 
stated, but are left to the individual reader to equate according to his own 
philosophy and theology. 

Thus Baudelaire and Rimbaud admit by implication a supernatural level in 
their drama. The existence of hell hints at a corresponding heaven, Mallarmé 
and Valéry depict a drama which is shut up within the individual consciousness; 
or it is dramatized by location in a Jardin which has lost connection with the 
sterner aspects of the Eden narrative. The issues are attenuated in losing this 
supernatural urgency. Man is no longer perilously suspended between heaven 
and hell. But the Christian epiphenomenon nevertheless seems insistent on 
salvation. 


Boece together, these poems give a remarkable utterance to man’s basic 

conflicts as man, artist, and philosopher. Why does this body of material 
thrust itself into the writings of this particular group of French writers at this 
particular period? Perhaps the very makeup of the French character is partly 
responsible, with its extremes of the passionate and the rationally intellectual. 
Such a temperament would feel the tensions of such a conflict more urgently 
than another temperament. Also, if not writing as Catholics, they were at least 
writing in the context of an after-image of Catholicism. This would sharpen 
the sense of conflict without providing the direct supernatural answers. 

Yet this debate is not wholly lacking in the poetry of other modern liter- 
atures. It has sporadic statement even in the Romantic period. Romanticism 
itself eschewed the conflict. It either abolished the distinctions on which it 
rests, or it sought a solution outside the self in revolutionary theories, or in 
Utopian schemes that fell apart under the very pressures within the self which 
their metaphysics were denying. Whitman exemplifies the former tendency, 
Blake and Shelley the latter. “There is only one substance, SPIRIT,” writes 
Whitman in his notebook, condensing from Hedge’s rendering of Hegel. Call 
this one “substance” spirit or matter—it really makes little difference which— 
and the distinction is lacking on which the conflict rests. Whitman ‘sings’ in 
the “Song of Myself” of the body and the soul, but there is no conflict be- 
tween them, no delicate balancing of forces. The tension disappears. 

Keats, sick in body, possessed of an imperious desire to love and to create, 
felt the conflict unceasingly in his own being. His Grecian Urn is the answer. 
He escapes from the fever of life into the serene permanence of the artifact. 
It is not unlike the choice of Mallarmé’s faun, but it is not his artifact. Denied 
fulfillment in the moment of creation, he seeks it in ideal beauty, which he 
equates with truth. Yet this beauty is to be apprehended by the senses. It is 
thus tied to the body. He is back in the midst of his conflict, exclaiming, ‘Oh, 
for a life of sensation, rather than a life of thought!” He was no Platonist. 
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THE DEBATE OF THE BODY AND THE SOUL 


Poe, who taught the French symbolists much about their art, put the quest 
for a “supernal beauty” into his theory of poetry. He expresses but does not 
solve the tensions of the artist under the figure of Israfel. The tensions of the 
man are most explicitly stated in the complex imagery of Ulalume, which 
Mallarmé translated into French. Here there is a double statement of the con- 
flict. The I is separated from Psyche, the soul, yet is inseparably companioned 
by it. This J is confronted by a choice under the competing symbols of Dian 
and Astarte. Under the deceptive light with which Astarte confounds him, 
he is forcibly tempted, but Psyche warns him; Psyche distrusts this “‘star.” 
Reality, illumined by Astarte’s light, is viewed, one might say, through the eye 
of Valéry’s serpent. The J does not accept Psyche’s warning, but is stopped by 
the “door of the tomb.” It stops him, but does not solve his problem, except 
by a vague stirring of memory. He ends where he began. Everywhere, there 
is only death—and after death, a dream, ‘Apart from Heaven’s Eternity—and 
yet how far from Hell!” 

As one moves forward toward the modern, it is interesting to note that the 
debate between the body and the soul appears predominantly in just those poets 
who are most linked with the French Symbolists in aesthetic theory and method 
of poetic statement, and who are writing close to, but not fully in the Christian 
vision of the world. Rilke went to school to the French Symbolists, and his 
Swan depicts man’s essential awkwardness when out of his true element; but 
he was not close enough to the Christian tradition to perceive that this true 
element could not be achieved except in death. Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
Francis Thompson were writing so directly in the Christian frame of reference 
that man’s position is no longer ambiguous. The Caged Skylark and The Hound 
of Heaven state but resolve the conflict within their central symbols. If there 
is tension in Hopkins, it is the tension between the perceived truth and his 
own ability to relate it to himself. It is resolved within the limits of each poem, 
even in the Terrible Sonnets. 





EATS, who helped Arthur Symons with his book on the Symbolist Move- 

ment, and yet was a co-editor of an edition of Blake, was increasingly pre- 
occupied with the competing claims of body and spirit. Living im but not of 
a Catholic culture, conversant with its view as The Hour Glass shows, yet 
rejecting it for a complex personal mythology and a curious dabbling in the 
spiritualistic and the occult, he felt the conflict but could not resolve it. 

In Leda and the Swan, he abandoned Irish folklore for his first convincing 
symbol of man’s metaphysical condition. Though he once stated that this poem 
related to Ireland’s need for a rebirth, for an accession of the Godlike in its 
makeup, there is evidence elsewhere that the myth was more central than this 
in his view of man and of human history. Yet as he himself moved on through 
life, toward the indignities and impairments of old age, the conflict became 
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more insistent, more difficult to resolve. It is in these later poems that the 
debate-form asserts itself most clearly. 


Again and again the theme is reiterated—in the Byzantium poems, The 
Tower, A Dialogue of Self and Soul, Among School Children—even in Under 
Ben Bulben, though in the latter, ‘‘man lives and dies/Between his two eterni- 
ties,/That of race and that of soul... .”In A Dialogue of Self and Soul, with 
the self standing for the body, the self seems to have the last word. Though 
here the conflict will go on and on in a series of reincarnations, he is ‘content 
to live it all again . . . if it be life to pitch,” casting out remorse. Yet Byzantium 
is his more characteristic and persistent symbol. It is somewhat the answer of 
Keats’ Grecian Urn, though more complexly rendered, gathering up the soul 
“sick with desire/And fastened to a dying animal . . . Into the artifice of 
eternity.” 

Turning from Yeats to Eliot, one comes to a body of poetry that is little 
else than a Debate of the Body and the Soul. Grover Smith, Jr., in his study 
of Eliot's sources and meaning, titles his third chapter with this phrase—the 
chapter dealing with the years from 1910 to 1919. It is Eliot's French verse 
and the Sweeney poems that he is principally considering here. Yet the debate 
goes on, shifting its base, shifting its poetic statement, shifting its ultimate 
conclusions, as Eliot himself moves toward the Christian answer. 

Sweeney did not feel the debate, and Eliot had to impose it upon his ma- 
terial by irony and symbol. Prufrock began to feel it, and the J becomes the 
natural method of stating it, in the dramatic monologue; but the timidity of 
his soul and the neurotic impotence of his body rendered the poem an ironic 
commentary on the debate. In Gerontion there is the beginning of a Christian 
answer; but Gerontion remains apart from his problem, contemplates it, but 
does not deal with it by any reordering of himself. 

Then the method shifts. The / is still present at intervals in The Waste Land 
and The Hollow Men, but the debate becomes not an individual but a cultural 
thing. Men must regain a spiritual life. They must find souls, before the debate 
becomes operative in them. There is a certain parallelism between The Waste 
Land and the Bateau ivre. The pivotal moment in The Waste Land, made clear 
in the ambivalent symbol of the drowned Phoenician in Section IV, Death by 
Water, bears resemblance to the moment in the Bateau ivre when the boat be- 
comes bateau perdu, like a woman on her knees. The vision of the child by 
the pool, and the figure upon the shore, fishing, with the arid plain behind 
him, are not unrelated. 

As one moves toward Ash Wednesday and Four Quartets the conflict is 
explicitly present, but these poems are written so completely within a Christian 
frame of reference that the debate is resolved within the poem. Hence the 
tension lessens. Even the verse form reflects this. Man’s metaphysical condition 
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THE DEBATE OF THE BODY AND THE SOUL 


is no longer ambiguous. Hence ambiguity is no longer needed to express it, 
though there is still a rich complexity of texture. His answer is removed from 
the unconvincing ecstasy of Baudelaire’s Bénédiction, by its recourse to an 
authentic Christian asceticism. 

One could go on to Auden, to Dylan Thomas and to lesser figures. The 
debate is there too. Sometimes Freudian meanings thrust their way up through 
Christian symbols or forge symbols of their own. But wherever an older Chris- 
tian influence is still felt, or a new Christian insight is uncovered without com- 
plete assimilation, the tension is established. It seems a sound generalization 
that modern poetry is intimately, if sometimes precariously, at grips with man’s 
most central conflicts, and that its methods are at least in part engendered by 
these very tensions. Ambivalent symbols, wrenched syntax, distorted sense 
images are all responses to this tension. Modern poetry is what it is because 
modern man is what he is. And one might add, because every man is where 
he is—suspended between hell and heaven. 
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Sacramental Vision in America 


American Classics Reconsidered: A Christian Appraisal. Edited by Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J. Scribner. $4.95, 

American Literature and Christian Doctrine. By Randall Stewart. Louisiana 
State University Press. $3.50. 

The Power of Blackness: Hawthorne, Poe, Melville. By Harry Levin. Knopf. 
$4.00. 

The Eccentric Design: Form in the Classic American Novel. By Marius Bewley. 
Columbia University Press. $4.00. 


HE CHRISTIAN reader who expects great literature to corroborate his view 

of man should be pleased with Father Gardiner’s latest symposium, Ameri- 
can Classics Reconsidered, one of four recent explorations of Christian roots in 
American writing. The tests of orthodoxy which Father Gardiner elicits from 
his contributors—the oneness of the universe, the brotherhood and dignity of 
man, the immanence of God, and the role of free will in moral action—are 
broad and fair. They detect Christian affinities in giants such as Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman, whose heterodoxy has been too 
long and too persistently alleged. 

The first contributor, Robert C. Pollock, considers Emerson substantially 
Christian. Focusing on his positive side, Pollock justifies Emerson’s subjectivity 
as a weapon against materialism and his “self-deification” as a stress on human 
dignity in “the framework of a real world,” and finds that the soundness of 
his sacramentalism overshadows minor linguistic deviations from orthodoxy. 
His vindication more than corrects Randall Stewart’s excommunication of 
America’s seminal optimist. 

Confounding those critics who misrepresent Hawthorne as a skeptical Calvin- 
ist, Joseph Schwartz insists that Hawthorne’s desire for God surpassed “his 
powerful tendency to doubt”; that he believed the world the “mirror of God” 
and beauty the “pledge of paradise”; that free will, not fatalism, was his key 
to ethical judgment. Citing passages which deny the liberal idea of human 
perfectibility as well as the Puritan doctrine of universal depravity, Schwartz 
shows that Hawthorne stood for an orthodox “balance of mind and heart.” 
Leonard J. Fick’s The Light Beyond (which Schwartz reviewed in Renascence, 
X, 155-6) and a recent dissertation by Alfred Jacob Levy both corroborate 
Schwartz’s findings. 

An “acute if limited thinker” and a great artist, Thoreau, according to 
Michael F. Moloney, more resembles “the desert saints of the early Church” 
than the Hindu sages. His use of Nature as means for “the ascertainment of 
self” and his “witness to the dignity of man” place him in the Christian tradi- 
tion, and his very prose style echoes Sir Thomas Browne. Moloney’s teasing 
brevity makes his reader wish for more. 

Geoffrey Stone finds Calvinism the orthodoxy Melville all but subscribed 
to, since depraved characters preponderate in his fiction; but Stone misses his 
opportunity to trace Melville’s sacramenta! vision (for which he claims Jacobean 
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sources) to the sacramentalism of the American Puritans. Melville’s chief an- 
tagonists, the head and the heart, engage in confusing conflict, for in equating 
Ahab with the heart Stone forgets to explain his heartlessness. Stone shows that, 
although Melville’s anguish arose from belief in a God whom he could not 
trust, he at last celebrated the single will in Billy Budd. 

Ernest Sandeen, seeing little but ego in Whitman’s poetry, explains that 
Whitman created a religion of American primitivism because he most needed 
its brand of salvation. But if Whitman sublimated immature desires into songs 
of brotherhood and democracy, Sandeen does him no service by translating his 
idealism back into the weakness whence it arose. Though he admits Whitman 
believed in God, immortality, and human dignity, Sandeen dismisses him as 
“not a dependable moral or spiritual guide.” 

The remaining chapters of this survey include sound appraisals of Cooper by 
Charles A. Brady, Brownson by Alvan S. Ryan, Longfellow by Joseph E. O’Neill, 
S.J., Poe by Jeremiah K. Durick, and the Boston historians by Mason Wade. 
The diversity of approaches and occasional disagreements which enliven this 
book banish any hint of parochialism among the contributors. This forthright, 
substantial revaluation, a companion to Father Gardiner’s Fifty Years of the 
American Novel (reviewed in Renascence, 1V, 221-3), should be welcomed by 
all serious students, teachers, and scholars of American literature. More such 
Christian insight is a continuing need. 





> 


Randall Stewart, who stands for “neo-orthodoxy” in literary judgment, ad- 
mits that for him this term means mostly neo-Calvinism. In American Literature 
and Christian Doctrine Stewart’s first test of orthodoxy is belief in Original Sin, 
and other tests are the sovereignty of God, the divinity and atonement of Christ, 
and the authority of the Bible. Bearing no standards but these, Stewart leads 
a one-man assault upon both rationalist and romantic ramparts, where he un- 
wittingly strikes friends as well as foes. 

Stewart charges the rationalists with naiveté in thinking mankind per- 
fectible; but the fideism he adopts in reaction appears equally naive, and in 
defining romantics as those who disbelieve in Original Sin, he confuses them 
with the rationalists. Aghast at Emerson’s egotism, Stewart groups him with 
Paine and Whitman as pseudo-democrats whose “Trust thyself” degenerated 
into “Every man for himself.” So insistent is Stewart’s humility that he de- 
nounces both Emerson and Whitman as arch-heretics for their arrogance. Per- 
haps Christian roots would appear more easily if Stewart unCalvinized his list 
of doctrines. The omission of “human dignity and brotherhood,” for example, 
is surprising in a neo-Calvinist whose dominant note is geniality. 

Despite such critical astigmatism, American Literature and Christian Doc- 
trine is a valuable Christian reading of American letters, and Stewart is nowhere 
more genial than in his praise of “the counter-romantics,” Hawthorne, Melville, 
and James, who appear Christian in demonstrating “man’s struggle toward re- 
demption” and the “role of suffering in the purification of the self.” Twain, 
Lanier, Dickinson, Cather, Eliot, and R. P. Warren also appear basically ortho- 
dox. Dismissing the naturalists as amoral, Stewart exonerates both Hemingway 
and Faulkner, describing Hemingway as God-conscious and sacramental and 
Faulkner as “a moral allegorist.” His defense of these men is brilliant, and 
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when, denouncing naturalism, he attributes its death to the rise of “neo-ortho- 
doxy” in the South, his words should calm those who fear that Caldwell and 
Tennessee Williams have been breathing more than a final gasp. 





Harry Levin in The Power of Blackness does little justice to his topic. The 
attempt to place Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville in a tradition of symbolism and 
anti-materialism stemming from Puritan religious allegory results in a broken 
string of obiter dicta, in which happy truths gleam among unexplained images 
of darkness. 

Each author’s insecurity, Levin finds, is poised in a homeward flight. A 
Hawthorne image resembles the Lord’s Prayer engraved on a pin, Major Moli- 
neux’s nephew is a symbol of young America, and The Blithedale Romance 
becomes “a medieval debate” between flesh and spirit; assuming a hypnotic 
stance, Poe mixes his dread of darkness with a horror of slave uprisings; Mel- 
ville is a reluctant prophet, for “The culture that made an Ishmael out of [him] 
made a millionaire of P. T. Barnum and a madonna of Mary Baker Eddy.” 
These are some of the manifest truths. 

Levin admits that, no specialist, he has been relying for fifteen years on “a 
backlog” of one year’s reading and that his book is only “a very tentative effort 
toward the approximation of . . . the possibility of a literary iconology.” In 
Hawthorne criticism he misconstrues “The Wives of the Dead” as pessimistic 
and overlooks Poe’s hint to the secret of “The Minister’s Black Veil.” With 
Melville his thesis breaks down in its failure to explain why, if black is bad 
and white is good, Queequeg is fraternal and the pallid whale pernicious; noth- 
ing is explained by claiming that the whale’s whiteness is simply blackness in 
disguise. His gravest folly occurs in the inclusion of Poe, whom he dismisses 
as a materialist, among America’s “most perceptive” anti-materialist authors. 
Though Poe’s work may well be fragmentary, Levin’s is a handful of sparks. 





Emphasizing “the form of life” rather than “the life of form,” Marius 
Bewley’s The Eccentric Design centers on a profound thesis—that cultural de- 
privations made five American novelists choose symbolism to display tensions 
between isolation and brotherhood, aristocracy and democracy, greed and benevo- 
lence, civilization and wilderness, Europe and America. 

Cooper’s fiction shows a conservative mind joining the liberals against 
avarice. Grounded in American experience, Cooper learned from Jane Austen 
to irradiate life with form, to endow action with a moral dimension, so that 
he could mould Deerslayer “with the firm spiritual contours of the saint.” By 
preferring the wilderness to rapacious civilization, his mythical hero embodies 
the liberal American conscience. 

By contrast, Bewley examines Hawthorne’s introvert-extrovert paradox one- 
sidedly. In affirming that brotherhood destroyed Hawthorne’s solitude, Bewley 
forgets that Hawthorne hated isolation, but not the privacy necessary for art. 
Judging short masterpieces to be failures when they depart from his exegesis, 
Bewley tries to prove Hawthorne “a Puritan agnostic” by overstressing one 
paragraph from “The New Adam and Eve” and ignoring the remainder, which 
is hardly Puritan and anything but agnostic. With Hawthorne’s novels he is 
less eccentric, though a trifle overbearing. 
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In countering Lawrance Thompson’s claim that Melville was irreligious, 
Bewley brilliantly strips Ahab of false sympathy and hails the Leviathan as 
“an image of the suffering God.” True as it is that “the Fish was an early 
symbol of Christ,” and that both Christ and the whale are sources of light, 
were pierced by a spear, and arose to victory after three days, Bewley needs 
more proof to validate his intriguing interpretation. 

Bewley seems to confuse James with D. H. Lawrence when he mistakes 
Claudine’s illicitness in “Madame de Mauves” for James’ supreme version of 
ideal life—Claudine who lacks the sine qua non of the Jamesian heroine, “the 
power to be finely aware and richly responsible.” Brilliant as he is on James, 
Bewley sometimes wonders “if James really expects a phoenix to rise out of 
such ashes as he gives us.” 

In defending Fitzgerald from the charge of tawdriness, Bewley demonstrates 
incisively that Gatsby’s vision ennobled him. If Tom Buchanan embodies the 
American physique, Gatsby possesses its spirit, for his dream “conferred reality 
upon the world.” In Gatsby’s tragic death Bewley pictures, a bit prematurely, 
the end of idealism in American fiction. 

Bewley’s achievement outweighs his few misjudgments, for every line breathes 
taste, charm, and erudition. Of the four books reviewed here, The Eccentric 
Design most deserves a place beside its companion, The Complex Fate (reviewed 


in Renascence, VII, 154-6), on a shelf of indispensable critiques of American 
fiction. 


University of Wisconsin Richard Coanda 
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Book Reviews: 


Joyce as Critic 
The Critical Writings of James Joyce. Edited by Ellsworth Mason and Richard 
Ellmann. United Kingdom Press. $5.00. 


AMES JOYCE, the first native Irish writer to achieve the Dantesque level of 
J performance, published a considerable body of criticism in his lifetime. Now 
it is all between two covers, and there are also several unpublished essays trans- 
lated from Italian for the first time. To those who have followed every contour 
and every resonance of Joyce’s works, it is almost traumatic to encounter him 
chatting about Blake or Parnell in the ordinary patterns of prose. Joyce used 
to intimidate Yeats while listening to the great man converse by saying: “Why 
don’t you put it into creative order?” Here is Joyce in his shirtsleeves talking 
prosaically about things he did elsewhere put into creative order. It is obvious 
that he had no subliminal side to him. He was terribly aware. His “silence, 
exile, cunning” was a bare necessity of existence. What Kenneth Galbraith 
calls the “vested interests of acquired knowledge” can never tolerate such clair- 
voyance in any time or place. And even had Joyce remained a practicing 
Catholic his earthly course could not have been less stormy. For, in the secular 
order, he spoke with the “authority of knowledge” to those who will always 
be content to live with derivative opinion. 

Two essays on “Drama and Life” (1900) and “Ibsen’s New Drama” (1900) 
are of great relevance to the student of Joyce, showing how seriously he took 
drama into every phase of his own work. In literature we allow conventions, 
for literature is a comparatively low form of art. Literature is kept alive by 
tonics; it flourishes through conventions in all human relations, in all activity. 
Drama will for the future be at war with convention, if it is to realize itself 
truly. And Finnegans Wake is pure drama. It touches in the most effective 
way what Joyce saw as the core of drama. But the naked drama—either the 
perception of a great truth, or the opening up of a great question, or a great 
conflict which is almost independent of the actors—this is what primarily rivets 
our attention. In a word Joyce realized that Aquinas also is drama in the 
highest mode. 

There is a full length essay on Blake (1912) translated from Italian. It is 
of the greatest interest. Joyce admired Blake for his personal heroism: “It seems 
to me that Blake is not a great mystic—in him the visionary faculty is directly 
connected with the artistic faculty—Blake killed the dragon of experience and 
natural wisdom, and, by minimizing space and time and denying the existence 
of memory and the senses, he tried to paint his works on the void of the divine 
bosom.” Again: “A full study of Blake’s personality should logically be divided 
into three phases—the pathological, the theosophical, and the artistic. The first, 
I believe we can dismiss without many qualms. Saying that a great genius is 
mad, while at the same time recognizing his artistic worth, is like saying he 
had rheumatism or suffered from diabetes.” 

At the end of an essay (translated from Italian) on Galivay, called “The 
City of the Tribes” (1912), there is this paragraph which will reveal a good 
deal to the Joyce student: “The evening is quiet and grey. From the distance, 
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beyond the waterfall, comes a murmur. It sounds like the hum of bees around 
a hive. It comes closer. Six young men appear, playing bagpipes, at the head 
of a band of people. They pass, proud and warlike, with heads uncovered, 
playing a vague and strange music. In the uncertain light you can hardly dis- 
tinguish the green plaids hanging from the right shoulder and the saffron- 
coloured kilts. They enter the street of the convent of offerings, and, as the 
vague music spreads in the twilight, at the windows of the convent appear, 
one by one, the white veils of the nuns.” 


University of Toronto H. Marshall McLuhan 


Delayed Fuse 
Nicholas Crabbe. By Fr. Rolfe (Frederick Baron Corvo). New Directions. $4.75. 





RITTEN IN 1905, this strange book is only now published for the double 

reason that its venomous portraits of identifiable London publishers at 
the turn of the century constituted clear risk of suit for libel and the text had 
later been lost for a time. Recently two copies of the original manuscript were 
located in libraries at Oxford and Harvard, and decease of the victims of Rolfe’s 
spite has made publication safe. 

The book fills a major gap in its author’s unique autobiographical series— 
his four years (up to early 1903) of desperate struggle to gain literary fame 
and success. This is the period following those mirrored in Rolfe’s well-known 
Hadrian the Seventh and In His Own Image, and preceding that part of his 
weird career underlying The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole. All who have 
been intrigued by those remarkable stories and their special style will welcome 
this completion of the self-portrait at a crucial formative stage. 

Cecil Woolf contributes a most helpful Introduction which relates the book 
to its context and identifies the persons performing in it in disguise—the leading 
publishers John Lane and Grant Richards, Henry Harland (literary editor of 
The Yellow Book), et al. Footnotes occasionally clarify the hidden references 
to other people, making the author’s cleverness and meaning intelligible. The 
story thus takes on vivid reality, as well as many of the merits of a puzzle 
under control. 

The picture of literary London half a century ago, etched by Rolfe in acid 
and gall, will fascinate many and appall others. Unfair and exaggerated in 
many ways, it reveals the author’s mental imbalance along with his brilliance 
as a writer. Some elements of his style are old-fashioned and irritating, but 
mostly it is remarkably fresh and current. The psychological analysis of his 
own character, as represented in Nicholas Crabbe, is sharp and unsparing, 
though mingled with high self-esteem. The misadventures with ruthlessly ex- 
ploiting publishers are detailed in a way to make us share his self-pity. But 
restraint from excessive brooding prevents undue pain, as does also the courage- 
ous persistence with which Crabbe/Rolfe fights on toward later success. Much 
of the bitter satire and contempt is relieved by glinting humor or bizarre un- 
reality. There are many passages of fine descriptive force, and all the characters 
are in sharp focus. 

A fierce directness marks Rolfe’s skewering of his subjects, such as Slim 
Schelm, “a tubby little pot-bellied bantam, looking as though he had been 
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suckled on bad beer.” The English language is also treated with violence at 
times, in more of Rolfe’s strained coinages: tolutiloquence, perdifficult, dicaulous, 
homuncle, and tralate, for instance. Latin comes in passim, and Greek oc- 
casionally—sometimes with errors, There are a few anti-Catholic digs, but also 
real evidence of residual reverence. Some unpleasant implications are latent in 
the situation with the “pale alabaster” youth, Robert Kemp (Sholto Douglas), 
but they are not elaborated. 

A strange, unusually varied book, in Baron Corvo’s noted peculiar manner! 
As Mark Twain said of another, “This is the kind of book that those who like 
it will like very much.” Others will be irritated by it. Either way, it is pure 
Rolfe, and an unexpected literary find—as Time said, “like a stink bomb with 
a time fuse,” still pungent after fifty years of quiescence. 


Columbiére College Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 





Around the World, Around the Clock 
The Image Industries. By William Lynch, S.J. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 


PATHER LYNCH has been led by true wisdom in devoting recent years to 
an intensive study of contemporary aesthetic problems. This study has also 
taught him to sce the relevance of the art forms of the new electric media. 
As he has meditated upon the new forces in our culture he has encountered the 
Maginot Line of official culture: “This surely means that an increasing group 
of intellectuals and generally competent people must give up what I cannot 
but interpret as a form of snobbishness in the face of the problems of popular 
culture and the mass media. . . . In my own visits to some dozen colleges and 
universities, Catholic and non-Catholic, I wish I had been able to detect any 
positive enthusiasm among them in the interests of this great national task.” 

It is curious that Father Lynch should have chosen the term “Image In- 
dustries” because the image or icon is the preference and bane of oral peoples, 
not of literate peoples. It is well to realize that the return of the icon (and 
it tends to be the mode of TV rather than of photograph or of movie) heralds 
the return of auditory space and auditory organizations of knowledge in the 
West. Malraux quite properly calls icons and sculptures the “voices of silence.” 
For these forms do not enclose space, but model and modulate, as does music. 
They are non-verbal languages. 

The return of our world to “auditory space” (that is, to the space created 
by the act of hearing, a simultaneous field of relations enclosing nothing and 
enclosed in nothing—the space of nuclear phenomena), is inevitable when in- 
formation moves around the clock and around the world at approximately the 
speed of light. Visual structure and organization (one-thing-at-a-time) cannot 
sustain the co-presence of auditory or all-at-once structure. The visual culture 
is easily brainwashed by auditory pressure. The visual order necessarily dates 
from writing in any society, and moves towards mechanism and applied knowl- 
edge, so that in the electronic age we are at once post-literate and post-mechanical. 

It would seem to be paradoxical that in the new auditory and electronic 
age the role of the artist should move steadily away from the ivory tower towards 
the control tower in society. But whether in industrial design or town planning 
and marketing, the highest artistic powers are in ever greater demand. As we 
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become ever more alert to the personal and social consequences of non-verbal 
forms in patterning our lives, the artist becomes the key figure in providing 
models of larger situations which will give us power of control over change. 

As the consequences of change accelerate, on the other hand, it is easier to 
discern causes. Another paradox of our time is the avid pursuit of a theory of 
change. Interest in formal causality seems to have declined after the sixteenth 
century, as did interest in analogy. But the artist picked up this interest where 
the philosophers left off and has always insisted on the formal (not just the 
efficient) causality of artefacts whether of individual or collective origin. (The 
Marxist claim to a theory of change may well be its major attraction in the 
West.) 

One of the most crippling attitudes of our Western visual and mechanical 
culture is the ingrained notion that “content” is the all-important aspect of 
works offered to human attention. This attitude, itself a subliminal effect of 
the written word, has become total since print. Any artist in any field what- 
ever knows that “form” and “content” are a bogus pair. But when such a 
notion is all we have with which to cope with modern entertainment (and educa- 
tion) we are helpless. When we hear that “the medium is the message in the long 
run,” we think it is jabberwocky or Finneganese. And so it is. That is, such a 
formula speaks not of one plane of fact at a time, but is multi-leveled. And in 
facing the new electronic forms we have to learn how to talk and perceive on 
many planes at once. Analogical knowledge can not be visualized. Aquinas has no 
“system” and no “point-of-view,” for those forms belong to the one-thing-at-a- 
time outlook of the merely visual culture. 

Father Lynch is “convinced that the Catholic mind is beginning, under the 
implosion of the Holy Spirit, to approach that condition of imaginative creativity 
which will prevent it from ever being interpreted as a mere guardian force in 
the life of the nation. The Catholic must hate sin, but this is only the negative 
aspect of his vocation. His primary vocation is growth towards the fullness of 
the reality of Christ. In this growth he cannot dispense with the collaboration 
of the artist.” 

Let us add the obvious fact that art is not a lonely enterprise. Catholics 
above all should welcome the fact that the great new arts of our century are 
collective enterprises. To the Gnostic concerned with the image of lonely, 
individual spiritual quests it is the collective aspect of modern art that is as 
atrocious as liturgy. 


University of Toronto H. Marshall McLuhan 





Diary in Dialogue 
Journal V, 1929. By Charles Du Bos. Paris: La Colombe. 


ERE WE HAVE another volume in the sequence of the diaries which the 

great French master in literary criticism kept through his entire life. The 
Journal for the years 1921 up to 1939, the year of his death, is now being pub- 
lished; what Du Bos wrote in his notebooks in the eighteen preceding years 
was jotted down in such an illegible manner that it could not be reestablished 
and printed. But it is significant that Du Bos, from his earliest years on, 
developed and maintained the habit of monologizing in his Journal (although 
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he did not make daily entries). He himself called it the Journal mon oeuvre 
essentielle, and his great friend and opponent André Gide was overwhelmed by 
this extraordinaire monument. But to enter into its spirit the uninitiated reader 
has to prepare himself to take some specific mental steps. Otherwise, he 
will feel repelled and confused by what he may call the egotism of the author, 
his verbosity, the meandering sentences with their many dependent and de- 
pendent-on-dependent clauses, and the strange alternating of French and English 
passages (English was Du Bos’ second mother tongue). Ah! There is so much 
to be disgusted with if one reads “Charlie” from the outside just as one book 
among many. But—to transpose some other observations by Gide—as soon as 
one is ready to abandon oneself to his conversation (and his Journal is the most 
lively dialogue of the author with himself) and to forget everything in the ma- 
terial world around oneself, in other words, as soon as one falls in step with 
the diction and thought and feeling of Du Bos, he is captivated, seduced, de- 
lighted and aware of being in the presence of a charming, subtle, sensitive and 
angelically pure soul and mind. 

If one knew Du Bos and had experienced and enjoyed his playfully lively, 
creatively improvising discourse in private conversation he will have no diff- 
culty in taking the mental and spiritual turn within himself to follow the lines 
of thought, of self-examination and self-preparation which abound in the Journal, 
and to discover that what seems to be an endless monologue is spirited con- 
versation. From others who did not have the privilege of personal acquaintance, 
a certainly greater effort is required. Whether a younger generation—growing 
up in the second half of the 20th century—will ever succeed in penetrating this 
beautiful world of deep introspection remains to be seen. It would be a loss in 
spiritual substance if this unique oeuvre of the Journal (which will finally 
comprise fifteen volumes) remained nothing but occasional material for a lonely 
scholar; it would mean a vitalizing of creative forces, an expansion of human 
sensitivity and—last, but not least—a deepening of religious experience if the 
Journal, perhaps in selected pieces, could be used as one of the basic nourish- 
ments for the minds of those who are striving for a liberal education. 

The volume of 1929, here under review, is so rich and varied in content that 
only a few ideas can be listed. In 1927 Du Bos had found his way back to the 
Church and had ever since been a Christian in fullness—a daily communicant, 
dipped into daily contemplation, and eagerly tending toward greater knowledge 
in religious wisdom and theology. Quite naturally, the Journal of 1929 contains 
many passages in this direction; extensive entries report meticulously about 
discussions with the Maritains. Here we find the roots for Du Bos’ never ceasing 
occupation with the spiritual in the realm of literature. The final fruits of this 
work were the four lectures held at the University of Notre Dame in 1938 under 
the title What is Literature? The relation of the word (language and literature) 
to the Verbe has always been uppermost in his mind. Since the Journal is a type 
per se of communication, and since Du Bos has developed his Journal into a 
genuine art form, all his reflections on the problems he encountered as writer 
of the Journal are of greatest interest. 

There also are passages which testify to the deep, almost objective self- 
knowledge which Du Bos possessed. Several times he speaks of certain of his 

weaknesses, among them what he calls l’apparence de la préciosité, due to which 
he begins to forget about the reader and goes into unnecessary detail. This 
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pedantic detail work, incidentally, is one of the factors which motivate quite 
educated people to reject the Journal. At one point, he quotes the remark of 
a friend, adding the name of the hotel, hotel room, date and hour of the oc- 
casion. In the same line we get his confession that in all his writings basically he 
addresses himself only to himself. Fortunately, things are not actually so bad: 
Du Bos, to be sure, is in dialogue with Aimself but it is this sublime Self by 
and in which he is one with all other human beings in the spiritual union 
incarnated in the Verbe. Most important in the whole Journal of 1929 are the 
entries dealing with his relationship to his spiritual guide and director. 
Here, among others, is a profound self-interpretation, particularly in matters 
of his disregard for the reader: according to Du Bos, when he is writing about 
a certain subject matter (and in most cases human beings—literary figures—are 
his subject matter) he brings himself into such an intimate contact that he 
simply must strive toward translating into words what corresponds to his true 
vision of the subject (je cherche 4 traduire ce qui apparait comme vrai 4 ma 
vision). The power of his vision and his intuition were indeed extraordinary; 
and thus he renders the reader the greatest service: he deserves to receive the 
most accurate picture as it appears to the eye of Du Bos, unaffected by any 
conditions in the position of the reader. What a lesson for us is contained in 
this principle—for us who in our mass culture are always induced to “adjust” 
ourselves and our ideas and visions to the needs and wishes of the public! 
However, we should not forget that only a man of the spiritual rank of Du 
Bos is entitled to such an attitude towards his public—a man who can rightly 
say of himself that he has the instantaneity of intuition. “In this instantaneity 
of intuition are given me all the things that are given me at all.” 


Marquette University Rudolph E. Morris 





Romanticism Reviewed 


Romantic Image. By Frank Kermode. Macmillan. $3.75. 


HE CLARITY with which Kermode discerns the components and patterns 

of the Romantic Quest suggests that we are approaching a new age. He 
begins by pointing out that: “The Symbol of the French is, as we shall see, 
the Romantic Image writ large and given more elaborate metaphysical and 
magical support; and if we go back far enough, we can see that English poets— 
using the same ultimate sources, Boehme and Swedenborg, the Germans of the 
later eighteenth century—developed their own way of ‘recalling us to the truth 
of the image.’ This native tradition is in some ways more significant for modern 
poetry than imported symbolism; Blake and Pater stand behind Yeats at his 
most magnificent, and in the thought of Arthur Symons, crucial for the his- 
torian, they are at least as important as the French poets.” 

Kermode has enough scope in his approach to see the close inter-relation 
between late medieval and early modern art preferences: “And an awareness 
of the Image involves, for English poets also, a sense of powerful forces ex- 
truding them from the life of their society, a sense of irreconcilable difference 
and precarious communication.” 

Later, speaking of the role played by Major Gregory in Yeats’ poetry: “So 
Gregory becomes, to speak for the moment with less precision than may legiti- 
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mately be demanded, a symbol; a poem about him is for Yeats one of those 
victories by which the artist lives in tragic solitude. He reconciles the opposites 
of action and contemplation; and this reconciliation of opposites, very properly 
in a Romantic poet, is the purpose of the Yeatsian symbol, which is the flowering 
of what I call the Romantic Image.” “Romantic,” says Mr. Kermode, Yeats 
uses as “referring to the high valuation placed during this period upon the 
image-making powers of the mind at the expense of its rational powers, and 
to the substitution of organicist for mechanistic modes of thinking about works 
of art.” 

In a word, the Romantic movement was an effort to achieve auditory modes 
of organization by visual means. For all that is meant by organicist since 
Coleridge is auditory, and all that is meant by “mechanistic” is visual. So the 
reconciliation of opposites is exactly the attempt to translate sight into sound, 
sound into sight. This is not easy when one is environed by and committed to 
a visual culture based on the printed word and upon the careful segmentation 
of life, knowledge, and motion, in order to achieve applied knowledge (in 
conformity with printing itself, which is applied knowledge via fragmentation). 

Again, the effort to reconcile sight and sound is the very devil to a Gnostic 
like Boehme or Yeats or Pound or Lewis, being a kind of obeisance to the 
Dark Power. That is to say, all the Romantic Agony is a very poor joke, indeed, 
to a Catholic for whom the Gnostic Theology is trite, visual, rationalism. For 
a Gnostic like Paul Tillich the very idea of the Incarnation is literally a 
blasphemy. Yet, the very dependence of the secular forces of the world upon 
visual organization affords to the Gnostic a subliminal betrayal of all he believes. 
The very devotion to the power of Light lands him in the abyss of power 
which has been typically visual in structure since Graeco-Roman times. But 
today in the electronic age of the all-at-once, power is auditory in essence and 
structure, and this creates a screaming stress in the Gnostic mind. There is 
nothing mysterious about this. When all information moves at the speed of 
light it literally translates itself into the auditory mode. For it conforms itself 
then into a simultaneous field of relations which is the nature of auditory 
space at all times. Such a field or sphere is not at all like visual space. And 
auditory structure is not composed of discrete components but of inter-penetrat- 
ing components, as in musical forms. That is, perhaps, why auditory structures 
chalienge rational awareness of causes, whereas visual structures yield per- 
spectives, points of view and systems of knowledge. 

In the past century the movement of information having begun to ap- 
proximate the speed of light, the reign of visual order has yielded to auditory 
order, and to the auditory imagination. Such order is not one of lines nor 
planes nor of packaged contents. It is an “all-at-once” order, the phrase used 
by Newman to refer to Christian doctrine early in his book of development. 
But for the Western world, whose legal and educational institutions are based 
on the detribalized citizen and on visual training of perception and judgment, 
such shift to the auditory is violent and traumatic. Its effects are like total 
brain-washing. Small wonder, then, that our artists for two hundred years have 
been offering portents. At one end of the development there is the Dunciad 
with its prophecy of the reign of darkness which is to descend upon Europe 
from the pest of the mechanical production of dull books. At the other is 
Finnegans Wake with its prophecy of retribalization of man and of the end 
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of the reign of the sublimal—i.e., the waking of human conscience to an all-at- 
once order of awareness. 

In a recent book, The Romantic Assertion, which is in a sense a com- 
panion volume to Kermode’s, R. A. Foakes observes: “This poetry of as- 
sertion inevitably employs rhetoric in order to persuade us that the poet’s 
vision is real, and to make us believe in its power and value.” The quest for 
the Romantic image on the other hand was not in seeking a voice to the reader 
but a voice through the reader: Hypocrite lecteur,—mon semblable,—mon frére! 
The poet, that is, hears himself speaking through the audience itself. This was 
not the revolution achieved by means of the symbol and it was not brought 
into English until Pound, Eliot, and Joyce. Yeats never gave up speaking to 
his reader, never quite abandoned rhetoric. 

In an auditory order the speaker becomes a voice in a liturgy, not an orator 
seeking to alter a point of view. An all-at-once auditory structure makes “self- 
expression” meaningless. The catalytic concept of T. S. Eliot in “Tradition and 
the Individual Talent” merely helped us to face the change which had already 
occurred in our culture in the later nineteenth century. In fact this may well 
be a principal junction of art: to anticipate change and to invent new models 
of experience that will enable us to come to terms with change before its full 
impact can erase earlier achievement. 

Kermode’s book is the first to show the importance of Wyndham Lewis 
in the work of Yeats and to set Arthur Symons and T. E. Hulme in a luminous 
relation to their time. 


University of Toronto H. Marshall McLuhan 





Claudel and the Scriptures 
A Poet Before the Cross. By Paul Claudel. Henry Regnery Co. $6.50. 


N ONE OF HIS letters to Jacques Riviére, Claudel declared that “l’art n’est 

qu’une pale contrefacon de la sainteté.” Yet there is no other major Christian 
artist of the modern period who strikes us as having striven in his art to be 
a servant of Christ so deeply as did the author of Soulier de Satin, Partage 
de Midi and L’Annonce faite a Marie. Like Rimbaud, Claudel believed the 
poet to be one who, by dogged persistence and cunning shrewdness, overcomes 
the stubborn intransigence of the word—but not, as his early mentor supposed, 
merely for the sake of revealing “the blind glitter of nothingness” (the phrase 
is Maritain’s) that lies beyond what Coleridge called “the world of familiarity 
and selfish solicitude.” To the Catholic imagination of Claudel the “meta- 
physical night” of Une Saison en Enfer could, finally, appear to be nothing other 
than an absolute impasse, and, though he inherited Rimbaud’s vision of the 
poet as a kind of athlete of word and metaphor, for him that athleticism con- 
sisted not in leaping into the abyss of nihilism but rather in the bridging, 
through the word, of the human and the divine. 

It is for this reason that the works of Scriptural exegesis—the essays on 
The Song of Songs, on Emmaus, and on The Apocalypse—with which Claudel 
was chiefly eccupied throughout the last twenty years of his life constitute a 
part of his total accomplishment that cannot be neglected by those whose prin- 
cipal concern is with his poems and plays. As Wallace Fowlie remarks in his 
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little book, A Guide to Contemporary French Literature, “These works form 
not only an epilogue to a long career of poet and dramatist, but a continuation 
of it.” And the chief of them all is perhaps the volume called Un Poéte regarde 
la Croix, which was begun in New York in April of 1933 and completed in 
Brussels in April of 1935. 

Like Romano Guardini’s great book, The Lord, Claudel’s volume reminds 
us of how wrong may be the notion widely held outside the Roman Com- 
munion that its piety is of a sort for which meditation upon Scripture must be 
a matter of indifference. Indeed, what in part makes the performance that 
this book represents so impressive is the evidence that it provides—particularly 
in the long and moving meditations on Our Lord’s seven last words—of how 
completely Claudel’s mind was saturated in the rhythms and idioms of the 
Bible. And, though his subject here is the Crucifixion, his way of seizing the 
New Testament narrative is one which brings to bear upon it an exact re- 
membrance of the entire history of the People of God: it is as though the whole 
Bible, the literature of both Covenants, were written on a single page which 
Claudel had just finished reading in the moment before he began to write 
each page of this book. 

The tractarian literature of the French Roman Catholic Renascence, with 
its harsh vituperativeness of polemic and its unctuous dismissal of modern 
scepticism and its personal animus, very often makes exceedingly unattractive 
reading, and Claudel certainly contributed his full share to a body of apologetic 
that is frequently more notable for its spiritual parochialism and lack of charity 
than for anything else. Indeed, outside his poems and plays, the Claudel whom 
American readers are most apt to have in mind is the implacable catechizer, 
say, of André Gide. But, in the book which Fowlie has so beautifully translated, 
we see another and far more engaging side of this great Frenchman: here the 
brusque, bullying accents of the religious controversialist are hushed, and what 
we hear is the lovely lyrical eloquence of a poet whose heart’s vocation it was 
to adore Him whose single vocation was to become one with the sufferings of 
mankind. The eloquence is, as Fowlie says in his Introduction, sometimes 
loquacious, but it is the loquacity of one whose imagination is overborne with 
a kind of reverential amazement at the glory of Christ, and who writes there- 
fore, as Fowlie says, “as if he were convinced that by the act of writing he 
would learn more about some of the mysteries with which he is concerned.” 
He is here contemplating the central event of Christian history, and this is 
done with a kind of selflessness, a kind of wonderful impersonality, and a 
kind of ardor that are certain to make these meditations a modern classic. 


The University of Chicago Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 





Senescence and Concupiscence 


Don Juan: Piéce en trois actes. By Henry de Montherlant. Paris: Gallimard. 


ONTHERLANT'S Don Juan, written in 1956 but first played in Paris in 
November, 1958, provoked bitter hostility and derision from most of the 
capital’s critics, despite an outstanding performance by Pierre Brasseur in the 
leading role. The Parisian public, eager as always to be titillated by Monther- 
lant’s new audacities, came back from the Théatre de l’Anthénée sputtering 
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of betrayal and sacrilege. There were afflicted allusions to Moliére and Mozart. 

In his sixties, gray-bearded, disenchanted, seductive through wealth rather 
than charm, this Don Juan is quasi-Goyesque as he stalks innocent prey while 
awaiting the dreaded hand of Death, whose shadows are ominously suggested 
throughout the drama. Montherlant, in Notes sur Don Juan at the end of the 
volume, points out the affinity between his gruesome conclusion (when a mask 
of Death clings to Don Juan’s face) and Goya’s painting, Hasta la muerte, 
depicting the ravages of Time on a senescent countenance. 

Horror and cynicism are incarnate in Montherlant’s hero, terrified at the 
prospect of dying yet unable to resist the urge to prolong his carnal conquests. 
Don Juan is accompanied by a natural son, his confidant and intermediary. 
Their adventures take place around Seville. Montherlant might almost as well 
have situated the play in any city of Spain or elsewhere, since his philanderer 
stands outside the boundaries of region or nationality. 

In a moment of discretion, the playwright decided not to use his projected 
subtitle, “La Mort qui fait le trottoir.” This discarded description implies 
starkly the aura of venality suffusing Don Juan, termed by Montherlant “une 
farce . . . dpre.” However, the grating tone and the emphatic amoralism of 
his libertine’s statements have a hollow ring of overdrawn travesty. The aged 
lecher who asserts, “Je n’aime pas faire de la peine aux femmes” and “Je garde 
ma dignité, pour une raison indigne” is an extravagant and often sordid the- 
atrical adumbration of the author’s self-centered waverings between a hedonistic 
attitude and the Christian dualism of flesh and soul. 

Except for three or four burlesque figures having little significance in the 
action, only the central character in Don Juan attains real dramatic texture. 
This lack of balance and the questionable conception of an aging and unsym- 
pathetic Don Juan are among the play’s most dubious features. On the other 
hand, its qualities are not negligible. Montherlant’s flair as a dramatic tech- 
nician occasionally appears, although the vibrant lyricism of La Reine morte 
or Malatesta has no counterpart here. 

Can the reader or spectator believe in a decadent Don Juan who pursues 
the phantoms of love because he is horrified at the imminence of death? If 
so, Montherlant’s interpretation of the irresistible lover contains both originality 
and perverse power. If not, his Don Juan will remain an unpleasant mistake 
and a disfigurement of what may be an eternal legend. 


University of Michigan Kenneth S. White 





Voice for the Opposition 
The Devil's Advocate. By Morris L. West. William Morrow. $3.95. 


Merris WEST is an Australian writer who has a deep feeling for Italy, ill- 

ness, and the relationship of Man and God. In this novel he gives us 
the story of Monsignor Blaise Meredith, an English priest at the Vatican, who 
is sent to the Calabrian town of Gemello Minore to examine the evidence offered 
in support of the candidacy for beatification of one Giacamo Nerone. Nerone, 
an English officer who had deserted from the Eighth Army in the early phases 
of the Italian campaign, came among these people and deeply affected the 
lives of many of them. He has to his credit a formidable list of corporal works 
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of mercy, a bastard child by a peasant woman, a seemingly miraculous cure of 
a case of blindness, and a martyr’s death at the hands of Italian Communist 
partisans. 

Monsignor Meredith, a dry and scholarly man who has less than a year 
to live, attempts to approach the case in a detached manner, but he finds himself 
becoming involved in the lives of a love-starved English Contessa, an atheistic 
Jewish doctor, a homosexual English painter, and the mistress and bastard 
son of the late candidate for beatification. Through the mellowing and humilia- 
tion of Monsignor Meredith, the author advances this thesis: man must truly 
know and love and forgive his fellow man before there is the remotest chance 
of his becoming one in prayer and spirit with God. Monsignor Meredith 
triumphs over his own reserved nature and his fear of death because, at the 
last, he has traded formal dignity for compassion, and his victory is achieved 
because of his surrender to his fellow men, and his acknowledgment that the 
cross of one is the cross of all. 

Morris West is an impressive writer. His novel is constructed and rendered 
with the confidence and the smoothness, verging on slickness, of a first-rate 
contemporary professional. His style is equalled by many writers, but it is 
the philosophical content and implications of this book which make it im- 
portant. What West is really talking about is the mystical body of Christ. He 
shows us that every person endowed with a will has potential sanctity, and 
that a blameless life is not necessarily a good life. His book is a splendid af- 
firmation of the fact that love is indivisible. He demonstrates that human love 
is nearly animal unless it has a place for God, and he demonstrates with equal 
effectiveness that a love of God will wither unless it is accompanied by a love 


of life. Charles Bracelen Flood 


Flirting with Shadows 
The Invisible Poet: T. S. Eliot. By Hugh Kenner. McDowell, Obolensky. $5.00. 





NE STRATEGY of Professor Kenner, which he may have assimilated from 

F. R. Leavis, is plain in the opening sentence of his preface: “We may 
assume that everyone by this time knows who T, S. Eliot is, that it is no longer 
necessary to testify to his lucidity, that there are as many handbooks as 
needed. . . .” This is a strictly contemporary note by which a writer dissoci- 
ates himself from the job-holders and indicates that there is a well-defined body 
of awareness which constitutes a live core of vital culture in our world. Now 
this seemingly arrogant assumption would be excellent strategy even if there 
were no such core of people of trained sensibility. Even the most sedate and 
complacent of job-holders is perturbed by this note and assumption of avant 
garde intuition. The young are exhilarated to see the irritation of their seniors 
and at once enlist under the rebel flag. 

But there is a more serious and admirable aspect of the strategy in question, 
and it concerns the concept of relevance, which has dominated art and letters 
for a century. “Relevance” is the antithesis of “perspective.” Any static position 
yields a fixed point-of-view. Anybody having a point-of-view was justified in 
the past so long as he was steady and consistent about it. But when ideas of 
relevance began to resonate there grew the suspicion that points-of-view, no 
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matter how fixed or lucid, could be quite irrelevant to the actualities of a 
time. With regard to the point-of-view idea, anybody was justified in giving 
testimony by a species of “self-expression.” But the concept of relevance in 
the arts insisted upon art as having a job to do for its time, and the duty of 
self-expression came to be felt as quite irrelevant. 

Hugh Kenner is probably the first academic writer to abandon the cause 
of perspective for the sake of relevance. A few years ago it would have been 
a precarious gesture simply because the academic perspectives in letters were 
firm. After twenty years of the “new criticism” the academic world is scram- 
bling onto the critical bandwagon, and the relation of letters to the older aca- 
demic patterns of scholarship is quite indiscernible. 

What will ten more years of the new media do to formal instruction in 
literature in school and college? It might be well to find out the answer to 
that question before a total flux occurs. And the answer to the question is con- 
tained in the very forms of expression into which Eliot and his contemporaries 
were led fifty years ago. Poetry will remain, but literature will not. Eliot 
was led at the outset of his career to express a preference for an illiterate audi- 
ence. This was neither perverse whim nor wishful thinking. Were an ade- 
quately literate audience available, Eliot implied, that would be best. But a 
semi-literate audience was intolerable, as Gerard Hopkins earlier had found, 
to his discouragement. 

Kenner begins with Prufrock in order to get on into Laforgue and 
others. He does not do an adequate job with the French, but it is well 
to have them “placed” with regard to the oeuvre. More important is the chap- 
ter which follows on F. H. Bradley, the Oxford philosopher, about whom Eliot 
wrote a doctoral dissertation. “One of the most important deposits of Bradleyism 
in Eliot’s sensibility is visible in the disarmingly hesitant and fragmentary way 
in which he makes a point or expresses a conviction, doubting that he is quite 
the man to undertake the job in hand, or devoting an entire volume to ‘notes 
toward the definition’ of a single word.” 

“In feeling the subject and object are one,” states Eliot flatly in his 1916 
thesis, paraphrasing Bradley’s description of “immediate experience.” “At any- 
time,” writes Bradley, “all that we suffer, do and are forms one psychical to- 
tality. It is experienced altogether as a co-existing mass, not perceived as parted 
and joined even by relations of coexistence. It contains all relations and dis- 
tinctions, and every ideal object at that moment exists in the soul.” 

What Bradley refers to here is auditory and simultaneous and organic order 
of inter-penetrating entities, and he is at pains to distinguish it from visual 
order “parted and joined.” Bradley was congenial to the young Eliot, as was 
Husserl. And all three were in varying forms challenged to understand and 
to process the new world of forms that come into play in the Western world 
after the telegraph and the submarine cables. It was no longer to be a world 
of subjects and predicates assured of definite certainties, nor of images standing 
in simple sequential relations on single planes. 

“One function of the epigraphs,” says Kenner, “is to blur the begin- 
nings of the poems; they open not with the éclat of some syntactic gesture 
—‘of man’s first disobedience . . .—but with an awakened dubiety about the 
scope of a quotation.” 

The reader of this book will have a thorough and expert tour of an exciting 
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author with many new aspects revealed: “Murder in the Cathedral, the drama 
of a solitary man, retraces in specific terms the zone traversed by Ash Wed- 
nesday.” Again, “the Eliot character feels that he needs sympathy from others 
whom he cannot reach and who cannot decorously reach him. Shall we sur- 
render decorum?” Of course, what lends excitement to this comedy is Eliot’s 
metaphysical doubt whether there is any self beyond that tenuously constituted 
by decorum and social fictions. Kenner ducks out of that issue altogether. 
University of Toronto H. Marshall McLuhan 





Opening the Vault 
Temporal and Eternal. By Charles Péguy. Harper. $3.50. 


LTHOUGH Alexander Dru has indicated elsewhere that Charles Péguy’s 

“work as a whole will only be accessible through his poetry,” Temporal 
and Eternal shows him to be an understanding interpreter of his major prose. 
The volume brings the famous polemic on the Dreyfus Affair—Noztre Jeunesse— 
and, less plausibly, Clio, a fragment never published in the poet’s lifetime. 

It is high time that such a work was begun, and begun on the whole so 
well, for Péguy was a poet whose work is best enteied through his “prose.” 
If one hesitates to use that term without typographical embellishment, it is 
because his fierce, thundering rhetoric lies between or perhaps beyond either. 
Was it verse or prose when the novice editor of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine 
wrote in 1900: 


Mais je ne parle au nom d’aucune minorité, au 

nom d’aucune majorité, au nom d’aucune unanimité, 

au nom d’aucune groupe, au nom d’aucune societé, 

au nom d’aucun parti. Pour un an je parle en mon nom. 


Was it verse or prose when he set down his most moving axiom of faith 
more than a decade later: 


S’il y a la justice, qui sera sauvé. 
Mais s’il y a la miséricorde, qui peut se perdre, qui peut se 
vanter de se perdre. 


It is hard, and unnecessary, to decide. “Prose” came first chronologically, 
even including his Jeanne d’Arc (1897), and chronology is important to the 
reading of Péguy. His epic thrusts from Notre Jeunesse to L’Argent (suite) are 
an inseparable group of heroic acts, Yet even the group cannot be set apart 
from the very early essays in general, and among them such major efforts as 
De la grippe and De Jean Coste in particular. If upon reading Péguy one be- 
comes enchanted, the desire to read on gains inevitably the upper hand, and if 
one must read on one must eventually read all. And then it is best to start 
at the beginning, to read all and to grasp everything. 

This curious all-or-nothing effect, which was characteristic of Péguy the man 
as well as the writer, accounts for his remaining more written and talked about 
than read. Beyond France this holds even more true, for I would imagine that 
he is cruelly hard to translate. Little has been done. Some five or six years 
ago a translation of his works was tackled in Austria. It does not seem to have 
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advanced either rapidly or far. There have been some scattered efforts in Span- 
ish. Julien Green has translated the Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne d’Arc as 
well as some well-chosen excerpts. To Dru we have for some time been in- 
debted for a beautiful English version of the Mystere des Saints Innocents. 
Now he has opened another door. At last the great vaults of Péguy’s treasure 
are being unlocked. 

Significant and exciting as this event may be, the keeper of the keys is not 
free from error. To begin with he admits having tampered with the contents. 
A large section of Notre Jeunesse was omitted. If one regards Péguy’s personal 
history of the Dreyfus affair as a self-contained work, this may be justified. 
But can one, I repeat, regard any given essay of Péguy’s divorced from the 
rest? Should one, in any case, deprive the reader of those moving passages 
which helped rescue the obscure and saintly Bernard Lazare from oblivion? 

In translating Clio, Dru pruned Péguy’s “style in order to reveal the fruit.” 
As a drab historian passing his days and earning his bread in the dogged pursuit 
of what passes for fact until further notice, this reviewer cannot speak with as- 
surance or authority on matters of style, but to him pruning Péguy means 
depriving him of his authority. It has often been said that his verbosity and 
his redundancy reveal to the reader the process of selection and elimination by 
which he arrives—at last—at his conclusions. Upon reading Dru’s translation 
of Notre Jeunesse, where he has only omitted, not pruned, I am not at all 
sure that this is true. Take the following passage: 


We deployed the French virtues, the French qualities, the virtues of the 
race; the lucid courage, speed, good humour, firmness, constancy and an 
obstinate courage, but of a decent, well-behaved kind: fanatical, and at 
the same time measured; passionate but full of sense; a cheerfu' sadness 
typical of the French; a deliberate purpose; a resolution at once cold and 
heated; a constant freedom and intelligence; docility in face of the event 
and at the same time a perpetual revolt against it; an organic incapacity 
to consent to injustice. A supple, subtle blade. The point well sharpened. 
More simply, we were heroes. More precisely, French heroes. 


Dru has done it admirable justice. It presents admittedly a circuitous fashion 
in which to say that the French are morally sensitive. But the point is that this 
contention is buttressed firmly, illuminated from every angle, and thus ulti- 
mately not only solidly but irrefutably asserted. Could it have been done in 
fewer words? Not as well. Would one wish to suggest that Péguy was groping, 
stumbling towards admiration of his race? Surely not, for that had been a 
part of him from the very outset of his creative career. The controversy over 
Péguy’s style has raged almost as long. It cannot be settled by citing one pas- 
sage. But it would seem that his mannerisms constitute something more than 
the mere unwillingness to do the pruning which Dru felt called upon to do 
in Clio. 

The fact remains, of course, that Clio is not very good. After Notre Jeunesse 
it is anti-climactic, and it would have been better to let the “memories of youth” 
stand by themselves unabridged. For Clio shows that Péguy was shrewder than 
one would think when deciding what to publish and what to consign to the 
storage box. I cannot at all agree with Dru’s assertion that Péguy kept it under 
wraps to avoid further trouble with the Church. Long passages in Notre 
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Jeunesse state the case against clerical politigue with insistent bitterness, with 
“courage” but without “prudence.” Much of it foreshadows Un nouveau théo- 
logien, M. Fernard Laudet, the most conclusive example of Péguy’s inability 
to maintain a judicious silence. Ever since René Johannet’s Vie et mort de 
Péguy hints have abounded that the master too, knew when to bow to com- 
promise. But then, as in Dru’s case, they are never supported by conclusive 
evidence. 

The translator faced the problem of annotation sensibly. Both Péguy and 
his followers shuddered at the sight of footnotes: Witness Henri Massis’ famous 
attack on Emmanuel Mounier of almost thirty years ago. Yet the English 
speaking reader needs them, and a work of history like Notre Jeunesse is in- 
complete without them. Dru has practiced restraint and confined himself to 
the indispensable. Unfortunately he gives the impression of knowing a good 
deal less history than Péguy. A reading of L’Argent alone would have sufficed to 
correct that statement that 1881 to Péguy signified “roughly speaking, the end 
of the Conservative Republic and the beginning of the era of scandals.” (Italics 
mine.) The symbol of modern corruption to Péguy was not General Boulanger, 
who after all did not become Minister of War until 1886, but the secularized 
school. Modernity began at the roots—the school where he had learned to 
read and write in a “climate of honor and fidelity.” From below the surface 
it rose to eat the tree: stem, branch and leaf. Nor did Emile Combes single- 
handedly “vote the separation of Church and State.” A good many others 
voted with him. 

But enough of carping. Notre Jeunesse has been beautifully translated. 
After Siegfried Thalheimer in his Macht und Gerechtigkeit (1958) for the 
first time devoted an entire chapter to Péguy’s history of the Dreyfus Affair, 
precisely because he regarded it as the oeuvre magistrale on the subject, the 
English and American reader can ascertain for himself the justice of the claim. 
He need only turn to Dru’s eloquent rendition, and he will not only thank 
Péguy for lucidity and insight—he will thank his translator and urge him to 
continue his labors. 


Tulane University Hans A. Schmitt 





A Contemporary Influence 


The Revival of Metaphysical Poetry. By Joseph E. Duncan. University of Min- 
nesota Press. $4.50. 


AS THE SUB-TITLE, The History of a Style, 1800 to the Present, indicates, 
this book attempts to combine literary history and literary criticism in 
treating of the nature of seventeenth century metaphysical poetry and of the 
impact of that poetry during the past century and a half. A paragraph in 
the introduction poses the problem which confronted the author: 


This study is related to two forms of literary research: studies in reputa- 
tions and in influences. However, while it shares in both of these, it is 
essentially neither. Unlike the usual study in reputations, it emphasizes 
the line of successive interpretations, rather than individual evaluations, 
and treats poetic style as a vital force guiding creative efforts in a later 
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period. Unlike the usual investigation of influences, this study relates the 
poetry to changing critical trends, treats similarities that may be inde- 
pendent of an influence, and is concerned about equally with similarities 
and dissimilarities in the analysis of new poetic interpretations of the 
metaphysical style. 


For this reader, the historical aspects of the book are more satisfying than 
the critical, There was need for an accurate survey of the reputation of the 
metaphysical poets and this need Duncan has admirably met. The revival of 
the metaphysicals, one of the major phenomena of the twentieth century literary 
scene, is pretty generally known to literary undergraduates. The reason for 
that revival is also no mystery. Behind the fact that T. S. Eliot (in the wake 
of A. B. Grosart and H. J. C. Grierson) brought Donne into the mainstream 
of contemporary criticism and into the inner circles of contemporary poe 
as well, lay a factor even more significant than the personal influence of Eliot. 
This was the striking similarity between the cultural milieu of the seventeenth 
and that of the twentieth century. Both ages were ages of disillusionment. 
Seventeenth-century England looked back to the religious revolt of the six- 
teenth century and the social and spiritual chaos that followed. The twentieth 
century inherited the disorder consequent upon World War I, notably the blast- 
ing of the rosy claims of late Victorian and Edwardian scientism and the re- 
lease of still-unsolved international problems. But both ages, too, were periods 
of spiritual revival. The seventeenth century is the century of the Thirty Years 
War but also of the Counter-Reformation and, in England, of the greatest 
cultural splendor of Anglicanism. In the twentieth century the persecution of 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew has been followed, on the one hand, by heroic 
reaction to persecution, and on the other, by the toleration of religious values 
in hitherto stonily inaccessible circles. This ideological similarity of the two 
centuries has resulted in a remarkable similarity in poetry. It would be unfair 
to contemporary poets to say that they are mere imitators. It would be more 
accurate to say that confronted with the same tensions they have testified to 
the perennial nature of man by responding in essentially similar ways. 


As I have suggested, the historical aspects of this study will invoke few, if 
any, demurrers. Of the criticism I am less sanguine. The kinship between Donne 
and Browning has been often remarked, nowhere so meticulously as in Dun- 
can’s chapter based upon an earlier article in one of the learned journals. But 
I wonder if the likenesses in subject matter and in poetic devices are not actually 
less significant than the differences in spiritual timbre. There is, if one long 
separated from Victorian studies may hazard an opinion, a smugness and vulgar 
optimism in Browning’s portrayal of soul-combats totally absent from the an- 
guished wrestling of Donne. So, too, with the effort to link Yeats and the 
metaphysicals. Yeats was saved from being a faded Shelley by his interest in 
Irish nationalism. It was this that initially brought vitality into his verse. He 
knew Donne, of course, but I am not convinced by Duncan of any essen- 
tial Donne influence. The “metaphysical” in Yeats is due rather to his 
Platonic and theosophical studies. It must be said in justice to Duncan that 
he is modest in his argument but he is committed to bringing Yeats into the 
Donne orbit and I do not believe it can be convincingly done. 


I offer two specific objections to the book. The first is to the author’s failure 
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to define “wit.” “Wit,” as the seventeenth century used the word, is not the 
“wit” of the neo-classicals. Like “classical,” “romantic,” and “baroque,” it 
ought not be invoked without precise delineation. The second is a too prevalent 
academic caution. At one point, for example, we read that Hopkins “might... 
have parted with the metaphysicals because of . . . dissimilarities”; “He was 
possibly disgusted . . .”; “In Hopkins’ eyes Donne might . . .”; “Hopkins .. . 
perhaps disliked . . .”; “Furthermore, Hopkins . . . possibly objected. . . .” 
This is the caution of the scholar who knows what morasses await the too bold 
identifier of influence. But the qualifications of the language can scarcely save 


the weakness of the analogies. The passage cited is not the only one of its kind. 
Marquette University Michael F. Moloney 





Pain and Discovery 
The Cliff's Edge, Songs of a Psychotic. By Eithne Tabor. Sheed and Ward. 95c. 


"THOSE WHO remember the appearance of Eithne Tabor’s The Cliff's Edge, 
an unusual testament of psychotic experience, will be pleased to learn of its 
being reprinted in paper-bound form. Those who approach these poems for 
the first time will not only be delighted with Sheed and Ward’s handsome and 
inexpensive re-issue of the original edition but will be confronted with the 
same rare and macabre lyricism that captured the attention of critics almost 
a decade ago. 

These poems are not the fruit of “emotion recollected in tranquility.” On 
the contrary, they conform more closely to the Shelleyan light that emanates 
from the “fading coal” of the poet’s mind. Issuing from the very experiences 
that they reveal, Miss Tabor’s poems have all the candor and spontaneity of 
their prime poetic impetus: 

Well, doctor ...Oh my God! Nurse, where am I? 
A mental institution? God, but why? 

A nervous breakdown—why that’s simply plain— 
Dear God in Heaven—am I then 

Insane? 


Thematically, the poems proceed from the depth of such dismay and des- 
pondency through a torturous spiritual ascent toward God. 


Speak, O strong Voice, 
Speak peace, security—aye, speak! 
Only You can fill this loneliness. 


Between these two poles of negation and affirmation, of desolation and ful- 
fillment, the poet faces all the voids of loneliness: depression, temptations to 
commit suicide, inability to find understanding, the sense of oblivion and the 
actual awareness of insanity. Poems like “Psychotherapy,” “Group Therapy,” 
and “Electroshock,” despite their clinical nature, are almost psalm-like in tone. 
Other poems like “Altar,” “Edge,” and “The Others” can only be called lyrics 
of isolation; they have the fragile and cowering beauty of closed roses: 

And then; “The Others”—all the endless range 
Of body fighting soul; of age; of youth 
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Perpetuates in the smile of idiocy; 

Of dark obsession; of urge uncontrolled, 
Of the unnumbered twists of phantasy; 
My sisters and my brethren are they all— 
Familiar faces in this shadow’d land. 


In the section of the book entitled “Jeremiad,” the poems reveal a precarious 
peace. Emerging from the shell of self, the poet moves toward a more God- 
centered vision. In lines like the following from “Libera Me,” the poet con- 
fronts what only can still the frenzy of the soul and seeks immolation in that 
realization. 

Deliver me, O Lord 

From eternal death, 

In that tremendous day 

When Thou shalt come to judge 
The earth by fire. 


From this acceptance comes the deeper realization that suffering is not the 
unique but the common lot of man and that the Crucifixion prefigured it for 
all men always. “For I/Am likewise crucified/On what invisible/Calvary?” 
asks the poet before she responds with the affirmation of the book’s concluding 
lines: 

O reader, scan this last and final page, 

And mark you well the crimson underscoring; 
For these are written in my own heart’s blood... 
Remorse, despair, and fear, and loneliness; 

But ah! the final cruel cut of loss... 

Reader, the cry I write has echoed down 

From Christ Himself, dictating from the Cross! 


Some critics might find these poems interesting for psychoanalytic reasons. 
But these poems in their total meaning transcend such clinical methods of evalu- 
ation, and their total meaning encompasses the “Everlasting No” of personal 
isolation and desolation as well as the “Everlasting Yea” of communion. This 
progression is evident despite an excusable reliance upon the explicit (we must 
remember that the poet was eighteen when she wrote these poems), an oc- 
casional structural weakness and somewhat distracting word-play in “Unreali- 
ties,” and the occasional self-indulgent parody of “Ward 8 Dayroom.” To me, 
the entire book is one poem; perhaps it is for this reason that I can cite no 
individual poem that I would call exceptional. The effect of the book is cumula- 
tive, with each individual poem leading irrevocably to the poem that follows 
it, while still fulfilling the imperative of the poem that precedes it. However, 
the poetic moment, reminiscent in many ways of Rimbaud’s Season in Hell, 
is sustained from the first line through a chromatic scale of pain and discovery 
to its conclusion. 


Duquesne University Samuel J. Hazo 
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Festschrift for Hillhouse 


From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad: Essays Collected in Memory of James T. 
Hillhouse. Edited by Robert C. Rathburn and Martin Steinmann, Jr. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $5.75. 


ei HE festschrift presents a problem so nearly insoluble that perhaps one should 
not speak of the problem but simply accept such a volume for what it is, 
a miscellaneous collection. The editors have tried hard but with only fair suc- 
cess. They have attempted to unify the volume by limiting it to what we recog- 
nize as a self-contained and well-defined area, the nineteenth-century English 
novel, and by opening and closing with essays on the eighteenth- and twentieth- 
century novels. This carries us a good distance from the hard cover version 
of the scholarly periodical—useful for filing but not to be read; still it is not 
quite enough. For all its comprehensiveness, From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad 
does not propose to be a collaborative history of nineteenth-century fiction; what 
it wants, then, is a more circumscribed subject (a single author, for example), 
or a much greater unity of approach. 

With unity of method or outlook, even diversity of subject matter need not 
be a grave objection. In the Scrutiny anthology, for instance, Leavis and his 
disciples share not only the abrasive Scrutiny rhetoric but a common way of look- 
ing at things—certain ethical assumptions, certain critical priorities. Like the 
essays or not, they constitute a book. 

From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad has an impressive range and diversity 
of subject matter: two general historical articles (the eighteenth- and twentieth- 
century novels in relation to the nineteenth-century novel); one influence study 
—of Samuel Butler on Bloomsbury; four general surveys of an author’s works— 
the Brontés, Mrs. Gaskell, Thackeray, Trollope (the Palliser novels); six surveys 
of a special aspect of an author’s works—Dickens’ humor, Conrad’s use of the 
narrator, sources for George Eliot’s characters, the passing of the old order in 
Hardy’s fiction, Charlotte Bronté’s “new” Gothic, the politics of Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton’s historical novels; and nine studies of individual novels—Redgaunilet, Mans- 
field Park, Northanger Abbey, Bleak House, Orley Farm, Middlemarch, Born 
in Exile, Christie Johnstone, and One of Our Conquerors. Evidently the editors 
have allowed only two articles on any one writer. Something is gained in com- 
prehensiveness, but too much time is spent on people like Bulwer-Lytton. 

Overall, the volume is a curiously conservative one. The central concepts 
of modern criticism—symbol, irony, structure, imagery—are rarely employed. In 
some cases this is welcome, as in Daiches’ essayistic discussion of Scott, or 
Heilman’s post-new critical treatment of the “new” Gothic in Charlotte Bronté, 
But more often the alternative to the counters of modern criticism is the counters 
of old-fashioned criticism. 

But perhaps critical procedure is neither here nor there, as the two essays 
mentioned suggest. And perhaps magnitude of subject is not so important 
either. Jacob Korg describes Born in Exile as “inconspicuous among Gissing’s 
novels. . . . Unattractive to his contemporaries,” but then he goes on to talk 
in a most interesting way about the hero as a type of the Raskolnikov figure. 
The best essays in the volume, in addition to the pieces by Daiches, Heilman, 
and Korg, are those by Arthur Mizener on Trollope, George Ford on Dickens, 
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and W. Y. Tindall on Conrad. The others are of varying quality and interest, 
with, as I have suggested, a leaning toward the scholarly and conventional. 
When all is said and done, Rathburn and Steinmann have turned out a better 
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